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THE 1917 CROPS AND THE WORLD SUPPLY 


question today—“How long. is the 
war going to last?”—lies another 
question, almost as often asked, and in 
some respects quite as important—“How 
much is the world going to have to eat in 
the meantime?” Everywhere it is felt 
that the second problem is closely related 
to the first: Germany’s expressed hope of 
ultimate victory is based on the belief 
that England and France can be starved, 
through the continued activity of the sub- 
marine, while revolution renders Russia 
impotent to come to the rescue; the allies 
see their best chance of anything like a 
speedy success in the refusal of a hungry 
Germany to bear longer the burden of a 
hopeless fight. 
na summary of the war’s effect on the 
world’s food supply published in The 
Northwestern Miller last. March, I pointed 
out that the war had greatly increased the 
world’s demand upon its cereal crops, 
owing, primarily, to the need for food 
supplies that. could be stored for long 
periods and readily transported, and 
owing, also, to the shortage of agricultural 
labor in all parts. of the world, and espe- 
cially in warring Europe. In the face of 
this vastly increased demand, the world’s 


Bove of the world’s most insistent 


cereal crops during 1914, 1915 and 1916 
averaged rather less than normal. The 
huge crops of the northern hemisphere 
during 1915 were offset by generally short 
crops in 1914 and 1916, and by two dis- 
astrous crop shortages in the southern 
hemisphere—one in Argentina and one in 
Australia. 

The conclusion reached as a result of 
this review was stated as follows: “In 
the three years of the war, the world’s 
supply of food has been distinctly, though 
not alarmingly, curtailed, the decrease be- 
ing enough so that bad harvests this year 
might result in a genuinely serious situa- 
tion.” 


THE crops oF 1917 


The 1917 crops of the northern hemi- 
sphere have by this time been reasonably 
well established, though official figures re- 
garding their extent are, as a rule, not yet 
available. Their quality can be judged 
with some degree’ of accuracy from esti- 
mates and reports which have been issued 
by governments and private ere 
ing agencies. It is, then, worth while, par- 
ticularly in ‘view of the sudden outburst 
of enthusiasm for food conservation, to 
consider how the obtainable facts relate to 


the condition implied in the statement just 
quoted: in other words, have the harvests 
of 1917 been such as to create the “genu- 
inely serious situation” suggested as a 
possibility last March? 


BAD WEATHER IN EUROPE 
Up to almost the first of June, northern 


-Europe appeared to be facing something 


approaching a disastrous failure in its 
chief cereal crops. The spring was ab- 
normally late, and a long, cold winter, 
with relatively little snow to provide a 
reserve of moisture, was followed by a 
dry, windy April. Rains and more sea- 
sonable weather in May gave some en- 
couragement, but it was not until June 
that conditions began to improve materi- 
ally. Thereafter the gain throughout most 
of northern Europe was very rapid, and 
each week the reports grew more and 
more optimistic. 

Even so, however, northern Europe 
has beyond question fallen considerably 
below the average in its cereal crops. Of- 
ficial reports show the French crops run- 
ning from 45 to 60 per cent of the normal, 
the acreage having fallen off materially 
from 1916,—when it was smaller than in 
any previous year for a long time,—and 


the condition ranging from 60 to 75. 
Drouth has seriously curtailed the crops 
in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, a re- 
cent semi-official report characterizing the 
situation as “gloomy.” The crops in Hol- 
land are likewise admittedly very short, 
due to the cold spring and subsequent 
dry weather. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, re- 
ports fairly good crops, with a general 
gain of about 6 per cent over 1916, which 
would bring the total close to the 10-year 
average. his gain, it is interesting to 
note, is. exclusive of the output of small 
gardens, which is officially estimated as 
having “quadrupled since last year, and 
this estimate is probably below the mark, 
as the number of small vegetable gardens 
in England and Wales alone has been in- 
creased by more than half a million.” Of 
course, the produce from such gardens is 
largely in the form of green vegetables, 
and we shall presently give further con- 
sideration to. the effects of this kind of 
agricultural activity. 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


As for Germany, crop estimates at 
present are the sheerest kind of guess- 
work. Two months ago conditions were 
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How the Women of France are Voluntarily Meeting the Shortage of Farm Animals Behind the Fighting Line 





Sweden’s Troubles with Food Shortage: a Crowd of Ten Thousand People Assembled in Protest Before the Co 


admittedly very bad indeed, and some of 
the German newspapers went so far as to 
intimate that the empire was face to face 
with actual starvation. In June and July 
Germany unquestionably shared in the 
general improvement in weather condi- 
tions which affected the whole of northern 
Europe. It was recently claimed, in an 
official announcement, that the German 
cereal crops would be about equal to those 
- of 1915, which was a good year, while the 
potato crop would be considerably better 
than last year’s disastrous one, though by 
no means up to the pre-war level. About 
the same time, the Vienna Neue Frei- 
presse reported that while grain in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary had suffered 
from drouth, the harvest would be an 
average one, except for barley, which was 
expected to be poor. " 

It is safe to guess that the central na- 
tions have escaped the disaster which was 
indicated by earlier reports, particularly 
as the crops in the conquered Balkan re- 
gions seem to have done well, in common 
with those of other parts of southern 
Europe. The Vienna Neue Freipresse, 
for example, estimates that Roumania, 
after supplying the needs of its own peo- 
ple and of the German and Austrian 
armies in its territory, will have a surplus 
of some 100,000 carloads of cereals to ship 
to Germany and Austria. 

There is nothing unreasonable in_ this 
claim that the Balkan regions have. pro- 
duced good crops, for unquestionably the 
German occupants have employed more 
efficient agricultural methods than were 
used by the native inhabitants; and weath- 
er conditions in southern Europe have 
been rather favorable than otherwise. 
Italy, for example, reports better than 
average yields, so that, despite an acreage 
representing only about 90 per cent af the 
average, the cereal crops are expected to 
prove pretty nearly normal. Spain, like- 
wise, has of late sent out. distinctly cheer- 
ful crop reports, particularly as to the 
quality of the grain. 

RUSSIA HARD TO ESTIMATE 

It has never been possible to obtain a 
very accurate estimate of Russia’s cereal 
crops, even under normal governmental 
conditions, and this year the estimates 
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are inevitably more than even a matter of 
guesswork. Fragmentary reports from 
the great wheat-raising regions of south- 
ern Russia indicate a normal crop, while 
in the central provinces crop conditions, 
unfavorable until recently, seem to have 
improved, Since the beginning of the war, 
however, the Russian surplus has been 
unable to play any considerable .part in 
relieving shortages elsewhere, owing to the 
impossibility of transporting large quan- 
tities of grain from Russia to the allied 
nations in the west. 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


As to the cereal crops of the United 
States and Canada, and their relation to 
the needs of the European allies, the fol- 
lowing statement was issued on Aug. 18 by 
the United States Food Administration: 

“The estimated wheat surplus for 1917 
of the United States is 88,000,000 bus, to 
which should be added the probable sur- 
plus of 120,000,000 bus for Canada. Of 
other cereals the United States will have 
an estimated surplus this year in excess of 
829,000,000 bus, and Canada a surplus of 
119,000,000, or a total of about 950,000,000 
bus. 

“The normal requirements, of France, 
Italy, the United Kingdom and Belgium 
for the pre-war period averaged 381,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, and 345,000,000 of the 
other cereals, ‘To this should be added the 
estimated deficiency due to war in their 
grain production for this year of 525,- 
662,000 bus, of which 196,905,000 are 
wheat, making it necessary for these 
countries to import in the next 12 months 
a total of 577,000,000 bus of wheat and 
674,000,000 of other cereals, if normal 
consumption requirements are to be met. 

“Therefore, on the normal basis of con- 
sumption, the total allied wheat import 
requirements are 577,000,000 bus, against 
a North American surplus of 208,000,000, 
or 369,000,000 bus in excess of the supply. 
From our United States supply we. must 
reserve a certain amount for neutrals, and 
also an amount to better protect our stocks 
next year than this last. There is, there- 
forte, a deficit of 400,000,000 bus in the 
amount of wheat required for normal con- 
sumption and necessary reserves. 

“In the other cereals, used in Europe 


mostly for animal feed, the import neces- 
sities of the allies on a normal consump- 
tion basis are about 674,000,000 bus, 
against a North American surplus of 
950,000,000. The necessary reserve for 
neutrals and increased carry-over will ab- 
sorb all the margin. However, upon the 
basis of our present crop prospects, we 
should be able to supply their require- 
ments in cereals other than wheat.” ~~ 


OTHER SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


This estimate would make the prospect 
more than gloomy if it represented the 
only sources of supply open to the allies. 
It does not, however, take into account the 
possibilities of the southern hemisphere. 
Argentina did very badly last winter in 
both wheat and corn, but even so it has 
had a considerable export surplus of both 
grains, and the acreage for the next wheat 
crop is now estimated at 17,582,000 acres, 
or 2,500,000 ahead of last year. With 
good luck, on such an acreage, Argentina 
should produce a wheat crop of better 
than 200,000,000 bus, which would give 
an exportable surplus of more than 100,- 
000,000 bus. 

Australia, likewise, is making a good 
start on its wheat crop, a recent official 
report stating that “the season ‘could 
hardly have opened more favorably for 
the wheat grower.” With a good crop, as 
in 1911 and 1913, Australia may easily 
have an exportable wheat surplus of 50,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 bus. 

Various minor sources of wheat supply, 
such as Egypt, French and Italian North 
Africa, and British India, are reported as 
having or promising exceptionally good 
wheat crops. It is probable, therefore, 
that the United States and Canada will 
not be left alone to make up the shortage 
of 369,000,000 bus of wheat required by 
the allies in Europe. That there will be a 
shortage, and a considerable one, is, how- 
ever, self-evident, for the 1917 harvest, 
ranging from average down to poor, fol- 
lows a distinctly poor crop year, and three 
successive years of curtailed supply and 
increased demand, with a consequent ex- 
haustion of stocks. 

The most encouraging features of the 
world’s food situation are two: a vast in- 
crease in the cultivation of other than 
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cereal crops, and wholesale economy in the 
use of foodstuffs. Not until this year has 
the gravity of the situation been fully 
recognized outside of the blockaded cen- 
tral nations. The huge 1915 crops gave 
the world a false sense of security, and a 
belief that no strict food economy was 
necessary. The temporary slackening of 
the German submarine campaign prior to 
its renewal on an unprecedented scale in 
February, 1917, encouraged the European 
allies to hope that supplies from the west- 
tern hemisphere would continue to come 
in freely without interruption. Russian 
victories in the summer of 1916 raised 
hopes of an outlet for the Russian wheat 
surplus. 

Last spring, however, the allied and 
neutral nations saw themselves forced to 
practice food economy and cultivation on 
a scale previously undreamed of. The 
submarine was making Great Britain, 
France, and the northern neutrals face 
squarely the problem of what they would 
do if imports were largely or completely 
stopped. The hope of vast Russian sup- 
plies was abandoned, and Roumania was 
cut off by conquest from its western 
friends. The short crops of 1916 destroyed 
the optimism which the 1915 surplus had 
created. 

As a result, all the governments set to 
work to regulate consumption and in- 
crease production. During the spring of 
1917 vast sums were voted to aid agri- 
culture, particularly in France and Great 
Britain. Arrangements were madc to oft- 
set the shortage of farm labor by employ- 
ing men and women from the city, and by 
using soldiers. Canada and the United 
States witnessed corresponding forms 0! 
activity, and the small vegetable garden 
multiplied like the rabbit throughout the 
world. 

Simultaneously, the control 0! food 
supplies became far more rigid than ever 
before. The mere fact that the | nited 
States, with a surplus above its own needs 
in practically every form of foodstuff, 
should have voluntarily subiected itself to 
food control is an indication of the vigor 
with which the problem is everywhere be 
ing met. Just how much actual — 
can be produced by governmental efforts 

(Continued on page 641.) 
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“Another thing I’ve noticed about this war,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “is that the piddlin’ peanut politicians 
that’s been yellin’ their heads off for years about 
the st-a-r-s and st-r-i-p-e-s are still yellin’ an’ 
that’s about all; while the men that’s been 
for robbin’ the downtrodden an’ placin’ 
crowns of thorns are all present 
at roll call payin’ an’ prayin’ and 
> AP workin’ like hell to do. first class job 










4 -of fightin’. I allow that after the 
War's gone on a little further :t’s 

a join’ to be iddlin’ eas) to sepa- 
/ ate the skunks an’ the man-o'-war's 

Tul sn this here land of the fee.” 











THE DOWNWARD PATH 

A recent circular letter from a British 
flour importer states that, outside of gov- 
ernment flour, there is an entire absence 
of foreign flour from the market; even 
“Red Dog” and low-grades are practical- 
ly away from first hands. It has become 
nearly impossible to obtain white bread 
in Great Britain, even when consumers 
produce doctors’ certificates. This, ac- 
cording to the circular, is what the Food 
Controller is aiming at, and the importer 
hopes that at least some national interest 
has been served, although almost all the 
adulterating ingredients cost just as much 
as wheat and have to be carried just as 
far overseas. Meanwhile, wheat in India 
and Australia is infested with weevil and 
mice, and some of the flour recently land- 
ed from Australia is weevily. 

The demoralization of British flour has 
become very marked since the government 
first decided to follow the German exam- 
ple and insist upon a higher percentage 
of the wheat berry being used in its pro- 
duction, disregarding the advice and the 
protests of the trade. The plea of mak- 
ing the supply “go further” by disturbing 
the scientific balance maintained by mill- 
ers as a result of years of experience is 
susceptible of great elaboration and elas- 
ticity in the wrong direction. 

When the “go further” theory applied 
to extraction does: not work out in the 
production of sufficient flour, it is natural 
and easy to supplement the supply by the 
use of adulterants and substitutes. In 
time, if the policy of the British Food 
Controller should be maintained, Britain 
may arrive at the same solution reached 
by Germany in the production of a war 
bread composed of but twenty-five per 
cent of flour, the remainder being “edible 
bark,” flower seeds, potato peelings and 
wood pulp. This not only “goes further,” 
but it goes furtherest. In fact it is the 
extreme limit of flour adulteration. 


“Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive !” 


Fortunately for the people of Great 
Britain, the immediate future promises a 
great improvement in their bread supply, 
and it is possible that the British Food 
Controller may realize the desirability of 
putting up the bread standard of the 
country to something like its old position, 
if assured that the quantity of wholesome 
Wheat and flour obtainable from the Unit- 
ed States will be sufficient to warrant an 
abandonment of adulterating practices. 

The crop of wheat in the United States 
now being harvested, while not abnormal 
in quantity, is certainly excellent in qual- 
ity. Voluntarily, the American people 
have curtailed their consumption of bread 
in order to give their allies a better loaf. 
If, aS proposed, the exportations from the 
United States are to consist largely of 
American flour, rather than wheat, the 
British consumer can easily be provided 
Me a sufficient quantity of unadulterated 

read of good quality, which will better 
satisfy him than the miserable substitutes 
are been furnished during recent 


THE TRADE ON TRIAL 

It is probable that the milling industry 
of the United States will never realize the 
amount of work done in its behalf by the 
committee of eight, appointed by Mr. 
Hoover, which has undertaken to formu- 
late and put into operation the relations 
between millers and the Food Adminis- 
tration, which are to be maintained dur- 
ing the continuance of the war, nor can it 
acing 3 appreciate the difficulties which 

ave been encountered and surmounted in 
arriving at a basis of understanding which 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. 

The effort of the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Bell, began early in May, 
when he was asked by Mr. Hoover for 
certain information and advice necessaty 
to an intelligent understanding of trade 
conditions, and it has continued, practi- 
cally without’ interruption, ever since. 
The enormous amount of work required 
to arrange matters on a fair basis can 
only be appreciated by those familiar with 
the details which have been patiently gone 
over and worked out. 

The organization of the trade upon the 
lines of voluntary co-operation with the 
Food Administrator suggested in the first 
place was greatly handicapped by the 
delay in passing the food control bill; 
until very recently it was impossible to 
obtain definite and positive authority for 
any step taken; all was necessarily tenta- 
tive and dependent upon the conditions of 
the act as finally passed. Many plans 
were completed in detail, only to be dis- 
carded when found to conflict with certain 
fundamental conditions embodied in the 
bill, and the legal difficulties in arranging 
such an entirely unprecedented undertak- 
ing were sometimes found insuperable, 
necessitating a complete rearrangement 
of the plan on an entirely different basis. 

Through it all the committee and its 
chairman have continued patiently to 
meet the various problems presented by 
the trade and the authorities, in the firm 
intention of solving them and harmoniz- 
ing all differences, and they have at last 
arrived at a point where, it is hoped and 
believed, specific instructions will soon be 
forthcoming which will enable the trade 
to go forward with confidence and in rea- 
sonable security. 

Reference is made to the ‘vast amount 
of work involved in planning and perfect- 
ing the basis upon which the trade, is to 
proceed, not in order to acknowledge the 
debt under which the industry has been 
placed by the voluntary action of its 
representatives,—that is a matter which 
should later receive the attention of the 
millers themselves,—but in order that in- 
dividual millers may have some idea of 
the difficulties involved in this great and 
complex problem, so that, when the time 
comes for action under the plan decided 
upon, they will understand that it is the 
result of much labor and thought, will 
endeavor to comply with the rules given 
in it and will be patient if, at first, it does 
not seem to fulfill all individual require- 
m‘The whol fis entirely different 

The whole: proposal is entirely different 
from anything that has heretofore been 


undertaken, either in this trade or in any 
other. Its efficiency and practicability 
are yet to be tested, and it may be found 
necessary to modify it in many respects, 
The basic idea, however, is sound, and 
while mistakes will doubtless be made, 
they will be corrected as promptly as 
possible. Meanwhile, millers should give 
their hearty co-operation to the plan and 
not expect that it will, from the very be- 
ginning, work out precisely according to 
expectations. Seiad 

At the meeting of the United States 
‘Millers’ Committeé, held in Chicago on 


last Saturday, a brief report of which is. 


published in this issue, the text of the 
rules and regulations governing the mill- 
ing industry was carefully considered and 
discussed, also the agreement between the 
individual miller and. the Food Executive 
and that between the miller and the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation. The 
session was prolonged well into the night, 
and all substantial details were agreed 
upon, 

These documents must, of. course, be 
re-submitted to the Food Administrator 
for his final approval. As soon as this is 
done, there is no reason why they should 
not be promulgated for the benefit of the 
trade. It is hoped that this can be ac- 
complished this week, so that by the first 
of September the milling industry will 
understand just what is expected of it 
and, without further delay, will be able to 
proceed in its task of keeping the country 
and its allies fully supplied with flour. 

Throughout all of the prolonged nego- 
tiations, from May 5, when Mr. Hoover, 
not yet appointed Food Administrator, 
began the. consideration of the milling 
problem, until the present time, the un- 
derlying principle of the relations be- 
tween the trade and the Food Adminis- 
tration, which maintained the autonomy 
of the industry and its right to self- 
government under control and direction 
of the Food Administrator, has been 
stoutly upheld and defended, on the un- 
derstanding that co-operation, not coer- 
cion, would be Mr. Hoover’s policy. 

This principle has been attacked, and 
attempts have been made to place the 
milling industry in a position subservient 
to other departments of the Food Ad- 
ministration, to be regulated and con- 
trolled thereby, instead of giving it self- 
government under direct supervision of 
the Food Administrator. Mr. Hoover 
himself has not favored such a departure 
from the plan originally approved by him, 
but has always maintained that the mill- 


‘ers should be given an opportunity to 


demonstrate their fitness for self-adminis- 
tration through their representatives. 

Originally it was proposed that the 
United States Millers’ Committee should 
be a part of the Food Administration; 
later the plan was changed so that it was 
to become a purely voluntary advisory 
board, independent of the F Adminis- 
tration but acting under its direction. 
Finally, however, this was found to be 
impracticable and, at the last meeting of 
the Committee, authority was given to re- 
vert to the original suggestion by which 
the Committee and its auxiliary subcom- 
mittees become an integral part of the 
Food Administration, its chairman being, 
in effect, the Flour Executive. Members 
of the central committee, and probably 
the chairmen of the district committees, 
will be required to qualify by taking the 
oath of office, thereby becoming duly con- 
stituted members of the F Adminis- 
tration. 

This places the milling industry in a 
far more definite and unequivocal position 
in relation to the Food Administration, 
and is much more satisfactory in every 
respect. So far as its jurisdiction goes, 
it will be coequal in authority with any 
other department of the Food Adminis- 
tration and while it will co-operate with 
all other departments toward the desired 
objects of the food control act, it will not 
be under their direction; the responsi- 
bility for its administration will rest upon 
the United States Millers’ Committee, 
subject to regulations made direct by the 
Food Administrator. 

All members of the trade should re- 
member, however, that this method of 
self-government is necessarily experimen- 
tal, and if, by their failure to co-operate, 
both in the letter and the spirit of the 


plan, with the Food Administration, it 
should fail of its purpose, resort will be 
had to other means of control and regu- 
lation. It is therefore essential that every 
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miller should do his full share toward 
making the plan a success, giving it his 
support and co-operation unreservedly, 
thereby justifying the confidence in the 
ma 4 shown by Mr. Hoover. 

The honor of the milling trade, its ca- 
pacity for self-control and self-govern- 
ment, will be on trial just as soon as the 
new rules and regulations governing ihe 
trade go into effect. Their essential is 
willing co-operation with the objects of 
the Food Administration. The North- 
western Miller does not have the slightest 
doubt that this industry will prove itself 
equal to the demands made upon it, and 
that its conduct will amply justify the 
claim made for it, that it is entirely com- 
petent to administer its own affairs in 
accordance with the desires of the Food 
Administrator. 

It must be remembered, by those who 
may be moved by motives of self-interest 
to attempt departures from the spirit of 
the agreement entered into, that the trade 
is on trial, and they are jeopardizing its 
welfare as well as their own future when 
they attempt any irregularities which are 
not in full and complete accord with the 
various agreements entered into by the 
individual miller with the constituted au- 
thorities. The moral of this is: do not 
try to beat the game; it cannot be beaten. 
Play it and play it straight, for the honor 
of the trade and the security of the indi- 
vidual miller. 

It is to be hoped. that the various docu- 
ments which have been prepared and 
agreed upon by and between the millers 
and the Food Administration will be 
promulgated immediately. It may be 
possible that they will be released for 
publication in time for inclusion in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller; if so, 
they will be found elsewhere in these col- 
umns. If not, this journal will adhere to 
its policy of publishing only such informa- 
tion as is authorized by the Food Admin- 
istration, and therefore the anxiously 
= documents may not appear until 
ater. 





“FANCY BREAD” 


The London Globe, in speaking of the 
analysis recently placed before the 
Reichstag of the hosed now in use in Ger- 
many, very aptly terms it “Fancy Bread,” 
because it is not actual bread at all, being 
purely imaginary; a commodity by the 
consumption of which a person may, if so 
disposed, fool himself into the belief that 
he has eaten bread, whereas his stomach 
tells him he is greatly mistaken. 

Only twenty-five per cent of this prod- 
uct is flour, of unknown quality and 
grade, while acorns and chestnuts enter 
largely into the mixture. Twelve per cent 
is an “edible bark” and twenty-five per 
cent flower seeds; the remainder is wood 
pulp, which the Globe calls “shavings,” 
potato peel, dried and ground, with a 
residue of two per cent which, since the 
German chemists cannot identify it, may 
safely be left to the imagination as a filler 
of unknown character 

The Wall Street Journal says: 


“It is not surprising to hear from the 
German health returns that dysentery, 
which is not a contagious or infectious 
disease, is widely prevalent in German 
cities, and increasingly fatal. The Ger- 
man scientist has done wonders, but he 
cannot invent a synthetic alimentary ca- 
nal. His bread would be eminently suc- 
cessful if he could devise a special set of 
intestines to go with it. 

“What the contents of the German loaf 
may be in the coming winter is a conjec- 
ture which beggars the imagination. 
Hitherto twenty-five per cent of this fero- 
cious concoction has been flour of some 
sort. What the substitute for that seem- 
ingly. necessary ingredient will be when 
our embargo becomes effective only Ger- 
man science can tell. At least it ought 
to be an admirable peace argument.” 


This “Fancy Bread” should commend 
itself to Old Doc Wiley and his associates 
in food reform; its characteristic is an 
absence of. real flour, and it contains 
many of the ingredients which he has 
commended, such as potato peel, as a 
substitute for the products of wheat. The 
ancient, Branny McCann, should also 
take heart in his anti-white bread propa- 
ganda; the success of the ingenious Ger- 
mans in finding something with which to 
fool the people, even if it is producing: all 
kinds of stomach disorders, ought to give 
him great encouragement. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Bill Introduced in Senate Provides for the 
Creation of a System fer Marketing Farm 
Products on Communal Basis 

Wasurneton, D. C., Aug. 25.—Senator 
Robert L, Owen, of Oklahoma, introduced 
in the Senate, this week, a bill which he 
has entitled “The National County Co- 
operative Marketing Act,” which pro- 

OSes, ssaingy the creation of a National 
Marketin ard, to establish an inter- 
state marketing system. In the first sec- 
tion of the bill, Senator Owen says: 

“By reason of the existence of unscien- 
tific and costly methods in the use of buy- 
ing and selling, and distribution of farm 
products, it is essential for the national 
security, development, prosperity, and 

eneral welfare that permanent and en- 

uring plans for the encouragement of 
the agricultural interests of the nation be 
inaugurated and established by assem- 
bling under a properly planned co- 
operative financial organization, governed 
and operated principally by the farmers 
and the people of rural communities, but 
directed and supervised by a central gov- 
erning body under federal control, the 
object and purpose of which organization 
is to prevent local and general scarcity, 
monopolization, hoarding, injurious spec- 
ulations, manipulations and private con- 
trol of the products of .the farm, and the 
economical distribution and movement of 
the same; and to establish and maintain 
federal supervision of the methods of han- 
dling, buying, vending, distribution, and 
transportation of such products.” 

The bill plans that there shall be organ- 
ized the “National County Co-operative 
Marketing Corporation,” with a capital of 
$100,000,000, and that it shall have, before 
beginning business, a subscribed capital 
of not less than $4,000,000 in any one na- 
tional district, $2,000,000 of which must 
be subscribed by county co-operative 
companies ‘comprising the district. As 
subsidiary to the National Corporation, 
there will be smaller companies formed 
in each one of the districts and counties. 
No share of stock shall exceed $100, and 
no individual shall have the privilege of 
purchasing more than one share. 

As soon as practicable, the board shall 
divide the United States, excluding Alas- 
ka, into 12 national marketing districts, 
which may be designated by number. 
Such districts shall be apportioned with 
regard to the farm production of the 
country, but no such district shall contain 
a fractional portion of — state. Super- 
vising offices will be established, and each 
district is to be managed by a board of 
governors and a manager, subject to in- 
structions by the National Board. Each 
district shall have one-twelfth of the total 
capitalization of the National County Co- 
operative Marketing Corporation appor- 
tioned it for distribution in counties com- 
prising the particular district repre- 
sented. 

Section 9 provides that to secure -an 
equal distribution, and to avoid gluts, 
farm products shall have precedence of 
attention for delivery with railroads over 
all other transportation, and section 10 
says that the National Board is author- 
ized to prescribe such regulations from 
time to time as it may deem essential in 
the grading, marking, branding, or label- 
ing of any products of the farm, subject 
to such reasonable variations as may be 
permitted by notice. 

To carry into effect the purposes of the 
act, the board is authorized to prescribe 
conditions under which county companies 
may organize subsidiary companies, to 
buy, or sell, or store, the products of the 
farm, and to license individuals or cor- 
porations for the sale of products handled 
through its co-operating agencies in towns 
or cities. Under the terms of the act, 
there is established through the National 
Corporation a governmental supervision 
of marketing the products of the farm, 
which shall extend. to and include all the 
processes, methods and activities for the 
procurement, sale, marketing, distribu- 
tion, pledging, financing, and storage de- 
pdt to be affected with a public in- 
terest. 

For the pur s of this act, the sum 
of $24,000,000 is to be appropriated and 
credited to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to be available for a loan against an 
equal amount of stock of the National 


bie Pyros 
ais val offices of the board are 
to be establis: at Washington, and it is 
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to consist of five members, including the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be a 
member and chairman ex-officio, and four 
members to be <—or by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, each of whom shall receive annual 
compensation of $12,000. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Generally Firmly Held—Sales Light, 
the Trade Awaiting Gover ent’s 
Action—Millfeed Steady 
: [Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

PuiLavetPuis, Pa., Aug. 28.—Spot sup- 
plies of flour small, and market firm under 
a fairly active demand. Quotations, 196 
Ibs in wood; cotton or jute sacks about 
25c less: winter straight, new, $10@10.50. 
Kansas clear, $11.25@11.75; straight, 
$11.50@12; patent, $11.75@12.25,—all 
new. Spring first clear, old, $11@11.90; 

atent, old, $12.60@13; favorite brands, 

13.25@13.50. City mills’ choice and fancy 
patent, $13.25@13.50; regular grades win- 
ter straight, $10@10.50; patent, $10.25@ 
10.75. Bran supplies only moderate, and 
values firmly maintained. Quotations, car 
lots, including sacks: soft winter bran, in 
100-lb sacks, $35.50@36 ton; spring bran, 
in 100-lb sacks, $33.50@34.50. 

‘ Samuet S. Danre1s. 





Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 28.—There is 
still a very fair demand for flour, in spite 
of the trade disturbance pending settle- 
ment of the details of the Food Adminis- 
tration and announcement of the fixed 

rice of wheat. Demand for wheat in the 
ansas City market from outside mills is 
very great, and many of these mills, prin- 


cipally in the Northwest, central states 


and the East, are urging merchants here 
to ship them wheat, regardless of the price. 
The result of this is a very high cash mar- 
ket and good strength of flour prices. 

R. E. Srerure. 


Curcaco, Int., Aug. 28.—There is prac- 
tically no activity in the flour market 
here. There is a little buying of spot 
flour, but no contracts are being placed for 
future delivery. All are anxiously await- 
ing some decision from Washington. 
Prices are unchanged from those of last 
week, Winter wheat patents are quoted 
at $10@10,.25, and straights at $9.75@10, 
jute. Spring wheat patents are held 
around $11@11.40, jute. Kansas 95 per 
cent grades are held at $11.25@11.50, jute. 

C. H. Cmarren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—Flour sales 
light, but some business is being done to 
the West Indies. Until a definite price is 
fixed by the government for wheat, there 
is a disposition among most buyers to hold 
off and take only enough flour to meet 
their urgent requirements. Millfeed de- 
mand fair, with prices steady on wheat 
feed. 

Peter DERLIEN. 


Bosron, Mass., Aug. 28.—A dull, inac- 
tive market for flour, with prices nominal 
and no disposition on the part of the trade 
to purchase. Millfeed quiet and generally 
lower, with light demand and some pres- 


sure to sell. 
. Louis W. DeP ass. 


Battimore, Mv., Aug. 28.—Flour unset- 
tled. New spring and hard winters, 75c 
bbl lower and less active. Soft winters 
firmer, and wanted, with good sales for 
export. Millfeed $1 ton lower and dull. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Senate Approves Webb Bill 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 25.—The 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has made a favorable report on the 
Webb bill “to promote export trade, and 
for other purposes,” and recommends that 
it pass, with certain amendments. This is 
the bill that was presented at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and was especially 
urged for passage in this session by 
President Wilson in his annual address 
last September. It is a bill that should 
have been passed long ago, because it 
makes possible combinations for the han- 
dling of export business, such as have 
existed for years in other countries. 

The Senate committee has amended the 
bill in a number of particulars, and, for 
one thing, has included a clause to give 
jurisdiction to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission over the operations of the bill to 


revent unfair methods of competition. 
n its report the committee states that as- 
sociations when formed might enter into 
agreements or conspiracies, or perform 
acts beyond the territorial limits of the 
United States, which would result in de- 
stroying, seriously injuring, or affecting 
our commerce, foreign and domestic, by 
means of other than unfair methods of 
competition. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is authorized to investigate all 
such organizations and to pass upon the 
character of their operations. 

In section 2 of the bill as it passed the 
House, a change is made from the lan- 
guage, “And does not restrain the export 
trade of the United States,” by inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “And is not 
in restraint of the export trade of any 
domestic competitor of such association: 
and provided, further, That such associa- 
tion does not, either in the United States 
or elsewhere, enter into any agreement, 
understanding, or conspiracy, nor do any 
act, which artificially or intentionally and 
unduly enhances prices within the United 
States of commodities of the class export- 
ed by such association.” 

In reference to this amendment, the 
committee says: “As presented to us, this 
section provides that the Sherman law 
shall not be construed so as to make il- 
legal an association entered into for the 
sole purpose of engaging in export trade, 
and actively engaged solely in export 
trade, or any agreement made or act done 
in the course of export trade by such 
association. This section then ‘provides 
that ‘these associations or agents shall 
not be in restraint of trade within the 
United States, and shall not restrain the 
export trade of the United States.’ Of 
course, we do not want to restrain trade 
within the United States, as the first 
clause of the language quoted provides.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovus, 





Repudiating Grain Sale 

An Ohio mill recently bought from a 
grain shipper at Bryan, over the telephone, 
a car of wheat-at a certain price, and con- 
firmed same by letter. No confirmation 
of sale, however, was made by the seller. 
Thousands of such transactions are made 
every day in the milling and grain trades. 

The market advanced rapidly, seller re- 
fused to honor contract, and shipment was 
never made, Seller took advantage of 
Ohio law to the effect that any contract 
for $2,500, or upwards, shall not be en- 
forceable by action unless the buyer shall 
accept part of the goods or choses in 
action so contracted to be sold, or sold, and 
actually receive them, or give something in 
earnest to bind the contract, or any part 
payment, or unless some note or memo- 
randum in writing of the contract or sale 
be signed by the party to be charged, or 
his agent. 

The provisions of the section do not ap- 
ply where the goods are manufactured on 
order expressly for the buyer and are not 
suitable for sale to others in the ordinary 
course of business. This, of course, does 
not hold good in the case of grain and 
flour. ¥ 

Similar statutes exist in many states, 
although the amount of money specified 
varies greatly. In Indiana and Michigan, 
for example, it is $50; in Illinois, $500. 

The statute specifies three ways in which 
contracts may be made binding: first, ac- 
ceptance of whole or any part of goods 
and actual receipt of same; second, pay- 
ment of earnest money or something on 
account or portion of price; third, a 
memorandum signed by the party to be 
charged, or his agent. 

Owing to the high prices at which wheat 
has sold, the amount involved in the pres- 
ent instance was in excess of $2,500, and 
the mill lost out by not having signed con- 
firmation from seller. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


Rice Crop For 1916-17 

J. R. Leguenec, secretary and statistician 
of the Southern Rice Millers’ Association, 
has compiled a complete statement show- 
ing that the 1916-17 rice crop of the Unit- 
ed States totaled 9,672,389 bags, averaging 
186.30 Ibs each. The crop abbas to 
40,045,839 bus. The estimate of the gov- 
ernment Bureau of Crops last January 
was 40,702,000 bus. 


Advices received in Amsterdam, Aug. 
17, said that the price of bread in Dresden 
had been raised from 64 pfgs to 80 pfgs 
per 4-lb loaf. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—per. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbls: Aug. 26 Aug. 24 

Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....320,580 291,075 377,715 287,375 
Duluth-Superior 8,500 -21,375 21,960 14,775 
Milwaukee ..... 5,000 65,000 14,000 2,009 


Totals ....... 334,080 317,450 
Outside mills*.. 91,620 








Ag’gate sprg.425,700 ...... 607,250 ....., 
St. Louis ...... 43,400 41,400 33,100 33,09 
St. Louist ..... 40,000 42,000 44,109 
Buffalo ........ 99,360 129,400 85,509 
Rochester 7,700 10,800 12,075 
Chicago ....... 23,000 21,250 23,509 
Kansas City.... ,000 72,300 61,900 57,499 


Kansas City. ..230,330 210,080 244,040 195,939 . 


Toledo ........ 40,500 38,200 37,700 40,209 
Toledof ....... 76,600 81,000 66,415 65,309 
Nashville** ....134,325 119 

Portland, Oreg. 11,5 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


o Ve ction ¥ 3,390 28,075 13,189 
atedees 13,665 22,840 23,650 19,039 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week. 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 26 Aug. 28 

° Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...... 62 56 4 64 
Duluth-Superior .. 41 
Outside mills* .... 37 


Average spring.. 

Milwaukee 

St. Louis 

St. Louist . ee 73 
Buffalo .... oe 5 8 62 
Rochester . eee 60 
Chicago 5 90 
Kansas City 8 80 
Kansas Cityt 8§ 72 
Toledo eee § 84 
Toledof es q 71 
Nashville** ....... 80 
Portland, Oregon... .. ~e i 
Seattle ..... cece. 4 g $2 
TROGMBR 6 ic ccgcsecn 37 


Potale ..ccccoss 62 


Minnesota-Dakotas 48 47 
Other states ...... 70 68 

Flour output for week ending Aug. 25 at 
all above points shows an increase of 5 per 
cent compared with week ending Aug. 18. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





London Exchang 


London exchange at 
quoted as follows: 


at Mi polis 
Minneapolis was 





3-day 60-day 
Am, BS dec cee ose ees @4.75% $4.72 
RMB BE: asic cs GBM sccccd @4.75 
Aug. shouts q 
AUB. BB 0.2. oowees . 
AUg. 27 coc 7 aceeee M4, 
Ra. OE nhc chs 4.75% ......@4. 

Three-day guilders were 
(Aug. 28) at 41%. 


AT 8ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 


5 ? 


1 72 
ecceee 1 12 
5} 72 
54 72 
54 12 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
t 


quoted oday 


60-day 
$4,709 


Sight 3-day 
ha nege $4.75 % $4,749 


Michigan Mill Burns 
The People’s Milling Co. plant, Muske- 
gon, Mich., containing thousands of bar- 
rels of flour burned, Aug. 25. The loss is 
estimated at $150,000. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. 


Grind Corn to End 

Until the last hour permitted by the 
law that big distilleries of the Terre Haute 
district will continue making spirits for 
whisky at full capacity, which means 
grinding 50,000 bus corn daily to make 
from 200,000 to 225,000 gallons of proof 
spirits. The last hour is midnight, Sept. 
8. After that, the distilleries will continue 
to make spirits, but only for alcohol for 
the government. 


Swiss Wheat Imports Increase 

In 1913 Switzerland imported 19,405, 
019 bus wheat, and 30 per cent of it came 
from the United States. In 1915 the 
Swiss importation of this grain was li; 
689,496 bus, and 95 per cent came from 
the United States. The wheat imports of 
1916 amounted to 21,925,431 bus. 


Great improvements, for increased ¢* 
pacity, have been made at Havre, I os 
this year, tonnage having nearly double 
in three years; and among the new facili 
ties are two grain elevators which © 
unload 100 tons an hour. 


Aug. 20-25 
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IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 





United States Millers’ Committee, Co-operating with Food Administrator, 
Meets in Chicago— Details of Agreements Discussed and Agreed 
Upon— Organization Becomes a Part of Food Administra- 
tion—Autonomy of Milling Industry Assured— 

Informal Talk With Mr. Hoover 


Called by James F. Bell, chairman, the 
United States Millers’ Committee held a 
meeting at-the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
on Saturday, Aug. 25. There were pres- 
ent Messrs. Kelly, Lingham, Loring, 
Kekhart, Mennel, Plant, Hunt, Secretary 
Husband and Chairman Bell. 

The rules and regulations proposed by 
the Food Administrator for the govern- 
ment of the milling trade, which will be 

romulgated shortly, were discussed in 
detail, and in general were pronounced 
satisfactory. Some minor items were ten- 
tatively changed in the interest of clarity, 
but no material changes were suggested. 

The Uniform Sales Contract was con- 
sidered and agreed upon. Form of agree- 
ment between individual millers and the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
was read and approved; also the form of 
agreement between individual millers and 
Herbert Hoover. 

The status of the United States Millers’ 
Committee, formerly that of an independ- 
ent, voluntary and advisory character, has 
been changed, becoming that of a duly 
constituted part of the Food Administra- 
tion which is to have full charge of the 
regulation of the milling industry under 
direction of Mr. Hoover. The full official 
title of the committee is the United States 
Food Administration Millers’ Committee. 

It is understood that the autonomy of 
the milling industry is to be preserved, 
and that the voluntary co-operation of the 
trade is to be the keynote of the regulations 
imposed, with the committee and its sub- 
divisions in control of the trade under 
direction of the Food Administration. The 
full text of the regulations and agree- 
ments will be published as soon as author- 
ized. 

Mr. Hoover arrived in Chicago Satur- 
day afternoon to address a meeting of 
agricultural editors and confer with a 
committee of packers. Shortly after seven 
o'clock he unexpectedly came to the meet- 
ing of the millers’ committee, accompanied 
by Mr. Requa, of the Food Administra- 
tion, and an informal talk with its mem- 
bers followed. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Re- 
qua joined the committee at dinner, which 
was served at half-past seven o’clock, and 
the discussion of general subjects con- 
nected with food administration was con- 
tinued. 

The conference was concluded by 10 
o'clock Saturday night. Mr. Bell left 
Chicago for New York on Sunday. His 
temporary headquarters will be, care Food 
Administration, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. 





Southwest is Making Plans 

Kansas Crry, Mo. Aug. 27.—A. J. 
Hunt, member of the United States Food 
Administration Millers’ Committee, re- 
turned yesterday morning from Chicago, 
where he met other members of the com- 
mittee and Mr. Hoover, Food Adminis- 
trator. While Mr. Hunt was not yet able 
to announce plans in extended detail, he 
said that all legal difficulties which have 
until now suspended operation: of mill 
administration plans have so far been 
disposed of as to insure announcement of 
the working arrangement, at least, coin- 
cidentally with the publication of the 
fixed price for wheat to be set by the 
Price-Fixing Board. 

Mr. Hunt anticipates having a confer- 
ence with the southwestern subcommittee 
within a day or two, this conference to be 
immediately followed by an announce- 
ment to millers of the precise plans under 
which they will work. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





Northwestern Crop Conditions 


Threshing is going forward in the North- 
west with little interruption:: In some sec- 
tions, the work is well advanced. In 
others, farmers are stacking wheat to 
thresh later. Almost without exception, 
reports as to quality ate very satisfactory. 
It is believed that when the next govern- 
ment report is issued, the estimate as to 

id will be increased materially. 
The weather is cool and not at all favor- 


able for corn. Many sections in. North 
Dakota report that much corn will not ma- 
ture before frost. North Dakota, how- 
ever, is not an important corn-producing 
state. The condition of the crop in Minne- 
sota and South Dakota is fairly satisfac- 
tory. 





Chairman of Price Committee 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 25.—One of 
the busiest of the many busy committees 
of the Food Administration is the Price- 
Fixing Committee, which, under the direc- 
tion of its chairman, Dr. Harry Augustus 
Garfield, president of Williams College, 
is working days and nights in an ex- 
haustive study of the whole question of 
wheat production, consumption and 
prices. It is hoped to have a report 


ready to submit by Sept. I, and at that 





Dr. Harry Augustus Garfield 


time to announce a price for wheat. 
Great interest is manifested in the deci- 
sion as to price, and varying reports are 
coming in from different parts of the 
country as to the attitude of the farmers. 

One group, signing itself the National 
Non-Partisan League, A. C. Townley, of 
St. Paul, Minn., president, used a half- 
page advertisement in a local paper yes- 
terday to publish an address to the Presi- 
dent, by the newly elected congressman 
from the first district of North Dakota, 
J. M. Baer, and an editorial from the 
Fargo Daily Courier-News, which sets 
forth that the farmers responded to the 
call of the government for increased pro- 
duction this year, due to the war, and that 
it is due them that a high price be named 
for their wheat. A concluding paragraph 
of that editorial says, “Nothing less than 
$3 a bushel for No. 1 northern will be 
completely fair to the farmers of North 
Dakota; nothing less will constitute the 
‘liberal price’ which Mr. Hoover has 
promised to them.” 

When his work as chairman of the price 
committee is completed, President Gar- 
field will Fey | his r cceaseagg ng rasa a 
subject o at importance. He has just 
re omen by President Wilson as Fuel 
Controller, following a proclamation by 
the President in which was announced 
federal control of coal prices, as author- 
ized under the Food Control act. In that 
proclamation prices on coal were named, 
so that Dr. Garfield will not have that 
detail to attend to at the beginning, but 
the ing will be one of the most 


haeetent now before the government, 
and will require much work and the con- 
sideration of many delicate questions, in- 
cluding the effect that the prices as 
named, which are lower than previously 
existing rates, will have on the labor mar- 
ket of the coal fields. 5 

Dr. Garfield was born in 1863, and is a 
son of the late President James A. Gar- 
field. He is a lawyer; but is most distin- 
guished as a professor and as president 
of Williams College, to which office he 
was elected in 1908. During his residence 
in Cleveland, Ohio, he served a term as 
president of the Chamber ,of Commerce 
of that city, which is known as one of the 
most efficient organizations of that char- 
acter in the United States. His contact 
with men and affairs has been large, and 
he brings to his important work in the 
Food Administration and as Fuel Con- 
troller a well-trained mind and an appre- 
ciation of the needs of business. 


Ricwarp B. Wartrovs, 





No Wheat Price Yet Agreed Upon 


The committee headed by Dr. H. A. 
Garfield, named by President Wilson to 
recommend the price for the 1917 wheat 
crop, failed to reach an agreement up to 





at ne Pv) 
Copyright by Harris 
& Ewing, Washington. 


the time The Northwestern Miller went 
to press. 

embers of the committee declined to 
discuss the situation, but it is understood 
several votes had been taken. It had been 
decided that a three-fourths vote would 
determine the price. 

It is evident from the fact that a conclu- 
sion was not reached, that considerable 
differences. of opinion have developed as 
to what is a fair valuation for the wheat 
crop. 





Ontario Grain Crops 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 25.—The provin- 
cial department of agriculture has given 
out a bulletin showing the acreage and 
estimated yield of principal grain crops 
for this year in Ontario. Some of the 

figures follow (000s omitted): 


om 1917——7. 
: Yield 1916 
Acreage bus bus 
Wheat, winter .... 585 13,548 14,942 
* Wheat, spring .... 182 3,879 2,213 
: SRR ee ee 561 19,3638 12,388 
URE: ceva sevcusveds 2,763 118,949 71,297 
i Ree ee 133 2,305 2,354 
DI ta. boo odin tats 90 1,635 1,243 
Buckwheat ....... 153 eee asses 
COP cc ccccceccvus 259 


The figures showing probable yields for 
this year are conservative, In commercial 
circles it is believed that some of the sur- 
prisés of 1915 will be repeated this year. 
A. H. Barry. 





France bought 60 per cent more wheat, 
235,000 tons, from Russia in 1916 than in 
1915, 
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EXPORT CONTROL CHANGED 


Procedure in Granting Export Licenses Sim- 
plified by Shifting Control to Export 
Administrative Beard 

Wasurnoton, D,. C., Aug. 25.—Presi- 
dent Wilson has given control of exports 
under the Espionage act, hitherto admin- 
istered by the Bh ene ne of Commerce, 
to the Export Administrative Board, of 
which Vance McCormick is chairman. 
The pu of the change, which be- 
comes effective Monday, Aug. 27, is to 
simplify procedure in granting export 
licenses, 

The change gives directly to the Ad- 
ministrative Board, which was formed in 
the first place to serve as an advisory 
body to the Export Council, full powers 
of regulation. By the change, the tables 
are really reversed, and the Administra- 
tive Board, from being the advisory body, 
becomes the board actually in charge of 
the work, and the original Export Coun- 
cil, comprised of the secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Agriculture, and the Food 
Administrator, becomes the advisory 
committee. 

Since the export control provision was 
put into operation over a month ago, the 
Administrative Board has done much of 
the work in shaping an export policy. Its 
recommendation has gone to the Export 
Council, and from there to the President, 
who in turn directed the Department of 
Commerce to administer the regulations 
drawn from time to time. The members 
of the Administrative Board have consid- 
ered this system too cumbersome, and it 
was on their suggestion that the President 
decided to give the full power to the 
board itself to carry out the regulations 
and issue licenses, 

In this movement, the members of the 
Export Council are in full sympathy. 
The Administrative Board, as it is now 
organized, consists of Vance McCormick, 
representing the Department of State, 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, representing the 
Department of Agriculture, T. D. Jones, 
representing the Department of Com- 
merce, and John D, White, representing 
the Food Administration. 


DR. TAYLOR TO LECTURE ON FOOD 

Dr. Taylor, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, will visit the several medical of- 
ficers’ training camps, as a member of an 
advisory board of the food division of the 
surgeon-general’s office, and lecture on 
food values, food needs, and the prepara- 
tion and conservation of food. 


Ricnharp B. Warrovs. 





To Provide Seed for Farmers 

Wasurnorton, D. C., Aug. 25.—Senator 
Myers has introduced in the Senate a 
bill proposing to appropriate the sum of 
$1,000,000, or so much as may be neces- 
sary, for the purpose of buying seed 
wheat, to be sold by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to indigent homesteaders and 
other indigent farmers in arid or semi- 
arid regions of the United States, or 
homesteaders or other farmers in any 
such region, who are not able to supply 
themselves with an ample supply of seed 
wheat for fall sowing, on land owned, 
possessed, or occupied by them, during 
the fall wheat-sowing season of the year 
1917. . 

The bill provides that all such seed 
wheat shall be sold by the Secretary of 
Agriculture at cost to such homesteaders 
or farmers, and shall be sold on credit 
for such lengths of time and upon such 
conditions and requirements of repay- 
ment, with and without interest, and with 
or without security, and if upon security, 
upon such security and upon such evi- 
dence of indebtedness as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may decide, and as he may 
prescribe by rules and regulations to be 
promulgated by him. 


Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Chicago Wheat Weak and Lower 
Curcaeo, Iit., Aug. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Millers bought 40,000 bus wheat 
here today. Market weak and 2@5c lower 
on contract grades, 5@10c on off-grades. 
No. 2 red sold at $2.12@2.13; No. 3 red, 
$2.02@2.07; No. 2 hard, $2.20@2.25. Corn, 
2@5c higher; No. 2 white, $1.93@1.95¥, ; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.91@1.941,; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.883@1.85. Oats, 4@1%,c higher early, 
with advance lost; No. 3 white, 541,@56c. 

C. H. Cuatten. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 29,505 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Aug. 25) 320,580 bbls, 
against 377,715 in 1916, 287,375 in 1915, 
and 441,575 in 1914. Today 151% mills are 
in operation and the output should reach 
300,000 bbls. A year ago, mills made 448,- 
885 bbls. 

* * 

Flour demand, as reported by a ma- 
jority of Minneapolis millers, is in sharp 
contrast with the dullness of a few weeks 
ago. Buying has not yet reached the pro- 
portions of other years at this time, but it 
is, however, vastly improved, and millers 
are encouraged over the-outlook. Many 
buyers are in the market for immediate- 
shipment flour. Some signify a willing- 
ness to buy at present prices for shipment 
within 30 days, apparently believing that, 
when a flat price is finally established on 
wheat, it will be pretty close to the current 
basis. 

Minneapolis millers are believed to be 
adhering to the policy of limiting flour 
sales to actual purchases of wheat on track 
or to arrive. Since wheat receipts up until 
the last day or two have been comparative- 
ly light, bookings probably were not as 
heavy as the free inquiry might lead one 
to expect. No bookings for shipment be- 
yond 30 days have so far been heard of. 

Flour stocks throughout the country are 
represented to be unusually light. Mill 
agents at central points of distribution are 
importuning their mills to hurry forward 
shipments, but inability to secure the nec- 
essary wheat prevents this. As a general 
rule, orders placed now are accompanied 
by shipping directions. 

An unusually large number of interior 
northwestern mills were idle last week. 
Most of them, of course, are being over- 
hauled preparatory to starting in on the 
new crop. Some were forced to buy flour 
last week to fill their own urgent orders 
with. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $12.50 
@12.60 per 196 Ibs in wood. ' 


* * 


While bran prices are not materially 
higher than a week ago, the undertone is 
stronger. The decline temporarily has 
been checked. There seems to be enough 
consumptive demand to take care of pres- 
ent offerings. Jobbers rt that they 
were able to pick up a little bran late in 
the week at $27.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, but that today the low- 
est price they are quoted is $28. Aj the 
same time, mills claim to be able to obtain 
$29 from Philadelphia and other eastern 
markets. 

Standard middlings are not as strong as 
they were, and are gradually growing 
closer to the bran basis. The two grades 
are now only $4@7 ton apart, compared 
with $10 two weeks ago. Some expect 
standard middlings to drop to bran basis 
before long. Heavy feed is decidedly 
weak today. Some mills have reduced 
prices on middlings and red dog $2@5 ton, 
while holding bran unchanged to $1 ton 
higher. 

Sentiment as to future prices is very 
mixed. While some trading in September 
bran is going on at above prices, many feel 
that values will weaken as production in- 
creases. Others seem to think that prices 
will hold around the present level for a 
while, anyhow. 

Mills quote standard middlings for 
prompt shipment at $82@36 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; flour middlings, 
$45@50; red dog, $53@56,—latter in 140- 
Ib sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15% were in operation Aug. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill, 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), C, D, 
BE, F and G mills. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 56 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 51,950 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 25 they made 91,620 


Minneapolis. This meeting was called to 
discuss the suggestion of the government 


uss 
Food Commission to use substitutes for 


- wheat flour in baking bread. 


Miss Mildred Weigley, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Agricultural Farm, 
spoke on wheat flour substitutes, and 
showed samples of bread made from 
wheat flour and a 25 per cent or more mix- 
ture of some other cereals. Yellow corn 
meal, white corn meal, oatmeal and 
mashed potatoes were used in making 
this bread, and although from a commer- 
cial standpoint the loaves were not as at- 
tractive as the wheat flour loaf, they were 

alatable. Miss Weigley advocated that 

akers place similar bread on the market 
in order to save wheat. 

The Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical So- 
ciety has a membership of about 15, con- 
sisting mostly of ex-students of the Dun- 
woody bakers’ school and a few local bak- 
ers. Professor C. H. Bailey, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Agricultural Farm, 
is president, and A. Plant, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., secretary-treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS MEN IN FRANCE 


The accompanying illustration shows six 
representatives of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce who have, for some time, 
been serving in the ambulance corps in 
France. A letter received from one of 


Minneapolis Grain Men on Verdun Front 


bbls of flour (representing 413,000 bus of 
wheat), against 193,575 in 1916. 

Fifty-six “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,030 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 355 in 1916. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,874,000 bus, 
a net increase over the preceding week of 
347,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was an 
increase of 445,000 bus, and at Duluth a 
decrease of 98,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 25, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis ..... 1,849 2,078 1,779 3,014 2,626 
Duluth 543 52 813 312 


Totals ........ 1,874 2,621 1,831 3,827 2,938 
Duluth, bonded st ai aT ses 


Totals . 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 25, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


--109,017 166,595 109,808 105,570 


Minneapolis 
25,386 101,648 68,303 63,242 


Duluth 





134,403 268,243 168,111 168,812 
Duluth, bonded *9,279 12,904 1,930 4,676 


Totals 143,682 281,147 170,041 173,488 
*Bonded receipts up to May 65, 1917. 





Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 


Duluth on Aug. 25, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 
1914 1913 

982 7,014 
839 3,083 


1917 1916 1915 
64 7,021 302 
17 


Minneapolis. 
6,968 45 


Duluth 


ei 81 13,989 347 1,821 10,097 
174 eee 64 79 


1,885 10,176 


Totals... 
Duluth, b’d’d 


Totals -+» 14,163 
*Includes Canadian. 


WHITE FLOUR SUBSTITUTES CONSIDERED 
The Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical So- 


ciety held a special meeting Tuésday eve- 
ning, Aug. 21, at the Dunwoody Institute, 


them Aug. 27 stated that they were, at the 
time of writing, on the Verdun front un- 
der heavy fire. 

Five of these gentlemen hold member- 
ships in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, while the sixth one was, at the time 
of his enlistment, in the employ of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and is well known 
in this market. 

Reading from left to right they are: 
Lawrence Gre » Henry Kingman, 
Charles McCarthy, Russell Stair, George 
Reed and Frederick Wheeler. 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG PRICES 


Bag prices are firm. The 140-lb size jute 
flour sack is quoted at $223.25 and the 
100-lb bran sack at $165 per M, plain, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Standard cotton sacks, 
printed on one side, are quoted as follows: 
98-lb, $167; 49-lb, $110.25; 24-lb, $68.75 
per M, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 


The State Board of Control at St. Paul 
asks for bids by Sept. 4 on 1,575 bbls of 
straight, unbleached flour, packed in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, to be delivered in car lots to 
the various state institutions during the 
quarter ending Oct. 31. 


QUALITY OF NEW WHEAT 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis: It is too soon to 
make a statement as to quality of new 
spring wheat. Samples thus far tested may 
not be fully representative of the general 
quality of the crop when it begins to flow 
freely to market. 

Comparing, however, the quality of sam- 
ples thus far tested with those of early 
samples of previous crops, the outlook is 
very encouraging. The flour yield of most 
samples is distinctly better than the aver- 
age of some years past, arid the character- 
istics of the flours, in a goodly proportion 
of samples submitted for test, are above 
the average and better than that of last 
year. 

In amount and quality of 
expansion of loaf, the results 


luten and 
are 


August 29, 1917 


very pleasing, being ‘superior to that of 
several years past. 

Only one feature is disappointing. There 
is considerable bunt or smut. Later offer. 
ings, however, may not contain so much 
smut. 


ASKs For $3 WHEAT 


At a conference held in St. Paul, Aug. 
25, between state officials and representa. 
tives of the farmers of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, a resolution was drawn 
up and forwarded to Washington, asking 
that the price of wheat on the 1917 crop 
be fixed at not less than $3 bu at Minne. 
sota terminals. The resolution also asks 
that the difference in price between the 
different grades of wheat be fixed at not 
to exceed 4c bu. 

In the preamble, the resolution states 
that the crops in large portions of the 
spring wheat territory are very poor; that 
it costs farmers more than $2 bu to raise 
wheat, and that if the government placed 
the price at $2 bu, as has been reported, it 
would be unfair and unreasonable dis- 
crimination against farmers, since many 
commodities they use have not been corre- 
spondingly reduced. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is; 
patent, $12.40@12.50 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
lb sacks; straight, $12.20@12.30. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually added, 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $30 
@31 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $88@39 for 
shorts, and $49@50 for flour middlings, 

' LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
will be closed Sept. 2, Labor Day. 

A stock company is being organized to 
take over and operate the 400-bbl mill at 
St. Peter, Minn. 

William C. Black, Jr., manager of Black 
Bros., millers, Beatrice, Neb., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor Aug. 27. 

A petition was circulated on ‘change 
during the week advocating that the price 


. of wheat be fixed at $2.50 bu. 


M. Prinsze, of J. Zwaardemaker Hazn., 
Ltd., importers, Zaandam, Holland, was 
a Minneapolis visitor during the week. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is back of a movement to 
build a 600,000-bu public elevator at that 
point. 

William E. Thompson, of Minneapolis, 
has been appointed state supervisor of 
seales by the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission. 

W. F. Erzinger, of Erzinger Bros., pro- 
prietors of the Pure Food Stores at Kan- 
kakee, Ill, has been visiting in Minne- 
apolis for a week. 

H. C. Garvin, manager Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., and S. M. Sievert- 
son, secretary of the Crookston (Minn.) 
Milling Co., are in Minneapolis today. 

Branch managers of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. visiting headquarters during the 
week were O. é. Moore, Buffalo, Hugh 
Brown, Pittsburgh, and W. R. Bailey, 
Detroit. 

The Lidgerwood (N. D.) Co-operative 
Milling Co. has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $150,000. The principals 
are: C. C. Burbank, A. W. Carlson and 
Robert Boyd. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, will give a $100 scholarship in the 
Minnesota School of Agriculture to the 
one exhibiting the best loaf of bread at 
the state fair. 

J. F. Diefenbach, of the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co., and W. E. Coles, Jr., of the Capr 
tal City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul 
have been elected directors of the Equity 
Co-operative Exchange. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
is to vote on an amendment providing & 
emption from annual assessments for 
members serving the government, during 
the period of the war. ey 

A fire believed to be of incendiary orig 
burned an elevator at Michigan, N. D; 
Aug. 26. Attempts to burn elevators were 

rted from a number of. points ™ 
North Dakota last week. 

H. L. Haase, of Iowa Falls, sales-ma® 
ager for the Commander Mill Co. in = 
ern Iowa, southwestern Wisconsin & 

(Continued on page 640.) 
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FARMERS SHOW GREED 

The agricultural conference held in 
Kansas City this week, under patronage 
of the Department of Agriculture and in 
direct charge of Dr. Raymond Pearson, 
assistant secretary of the department, 
came near degenerating into a wailing 
place for wheat growers who came to de- 
mand a price of three dollars per bushel 
for their 1917 wheat crop. The confer- 
ence, to include representatives of thirteen 
middle western states from the Canada 
line to the Gulf, was called particularly 
to discuss means and methods for increas- 
ing the seeding of bread grains for the 
next harvest. : 

Unfortunately, numberless wheat grow- 
ers’ and farmers’ organizations mistook its 
purpose and came, or spoke through their 
representatives, to insist that the Garfield 
commission be promptly notified that, 
unless the 1917 wheat crop price were 
fixed at three dollars, they would neither 
sell their present wheat holdings nor would 
they seed a full acreage for the 1918 
harvest. 

Many of the representatives were forti- 
fied with “cost” figures on wheat-growing. 
None of these “cost” charts suggested the 
ability of the farmer to produce wheat at 
less than two dollars and twenty cents a 
bushel, and one sought to prove that the 
cost this year amounted to two dollars and 
seventy-one cents a bushel. A statement 
submitted, in printed form, by northern 
Oklahoma farmers and bankers showed a 
net cost of twenty-three dollars and 
twenty-three cents per acre for producing 
wheat. 

Some of the statements submitted, fig- 
ured a farmer and his team to be worth 
twelve dollars a day, while others added 
substantial amounts as representing the 
cost of wheat land “fertilization.” Most 
of the figures submitted were based on this 
year’s wheat yield, and several took into 
account the virtual crop failure in western 
Kansas, reckoning it as a factor in in- 
creasing the “average” cost of producing 
the wheat grown in the state as a whole. 

An interesting point was made by rep- 
resentatives from Oklahoma, who urged 
that wheat at less than two dollars and 
fifty cents per bushel could, and would, be 
more profitably employed for feeding 
hogs at twenty dollars per one hundred 
pounds, than if sold for milling into flour. 

The officials of the conference finally 
had to bring an enforced end to the price 
demands of growers, in order to return the 
oma to the real purpose of the con- 
erence. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Demand for flour continued active this 
week, particularly in the earlier period 
accompanying the sharp declines in wheat; 
later, when the cash wheat market took a 
firmer tone, interest declined and sales 
showed substantial reduction. Millers 
Were much puzzled by the persistence of 
buyers in making new engagements in the 
face of the early announcement of a fixed 
price for wheat, which it is generally be- 
lieved will not exeeed $2.25, Chicago. 

In spite of this, buyers took flour at 
prices equal to a cash pe bei basis of $2.50, 
Kansas City, fully $1.50 bbl above a prop- 
er value based on the anticipated maxi- 
mum fixed wheat price, and $2.50 bbl over 
the $2 Cnn shins value, which many 
believe will incorporated in the an- 
houncement of the Price-Fixing Board. 

_ So far as can be ascertained, the buying 
is largely an echo of immediate and press- 
ing need for flour. It is clear, however, 
that some buyers are disposed to antici- 
pate their requirements, and rather large 





bakers have been asking millers to book 
them well ahead even at the present price. 
These peal: have apparently no confi- 
dence in the anticipated government ac- 
tion, but are fearful that there is not 
going to be any more flour in the world. 

A feature of the market continues to be 
the buying by the Wheat Export Co. This, 
however, has declined in volume since the 
most recent advance in wheat. The com- 
pany is still bidding, but its bids are far 
too low. for acceptance by mills. 

* * 


Feed is a sluggish market, with further 
decline in price. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 72,300 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOK ....cccccccccess 72,000 99 
EMBO MPOR eee cciclecegecess 72,300 100 
ORR ORO d0o.c0e cececesccen 61,900 87 
TWO years AZO ......eeeeee 57,400 80 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 63 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 282,120 230,329 81 
Last week ...... 284,220 210,080 74 
Year ago ........ 272,520 244,040 89 
Two years ago... 268,980 195,928 72 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,783 bbls this week, 7,361 last week, 
8,406 a year ago and 15,886 two years ago. 

Out of 63 mills reporting, 13 report 
domestic business good, 19 fair, and 24 
slow and quiet. , 


YIELDS ARE SETTLING DOWN 
Additional information from millers in- 
dicates that the earlier reports of abnor- 
mally high yields on this year’s wheat crop 
were echoes of the wheat being so new and 
not yet well adapted to milling. Never- 
theless, the yield does run above normal, 
perhaps an overage of three to four 
ounds. Many millers say that they have 
en unable to get under 4.36, while others 
find it requires more than 4.40 per bbl. 
On the other hand, there are mills which 
are keeping their yields close to 4.30 on 
uncleaned wheat. 

Early indications that the wheat requires 
long tempering are borne out by later ex- 
perience, and a number of mills are put- 
ting in additional tempering facilities 
properly to treat the new wheat for ‘mill- 
ing. A feature of the crop is that its ex- 
ceeding dryness resulted in much break- 
age of the berry in threshing, and the 
screenings run heavy, even on the best and 
highest test weight wheat. 


CONTINUED EXPORT FLOUR BUYING 
Buying of flour by the Wheat Export 
Co. for shipment to allied countries con- 
tinued through the week just closed. The 
prices bid, however, required close figur- 
ing and surrender of any substantial 
profit by millers, and after the wheat ad- 
vance the business fell off through sheer 
inability of mills to meet the prices of- 
fered. Most of the flour is being taken 
for shipment through New Orleans. Pur- 
chases in the Southwest in the past fort- 
night are roughly estimated at around 
200,000 bbls. 


ARMY BUYING IS ACTIVE 

The office of the depot quartermaster 
at Kansas City, Colonel E. E. Dravo in 
charge, is increasingly active in the pur- 
chase of flour supplies. This week bids 
were opened and contracts let on one lot 
of about 8,400 bbls, and proposals for bids 
issued on a lot of about 13,000 bbls, bids 
to be opened Aug. 30, for delivery within 
10 days ore. Saf At the same time 
millers were a submit prices and 
a statement of the maximum amount they 


could deliver before Sept. 15. Prices 
+ agg by mills on the contracts 
this week ranged from 5.25c per Ib, single 
cottons, Kansas City, to as high as 5.7c. 
The depot quartermaster at Kansas 
City normally buys all supplies for the 
regular # orig: and cantonments at Leaven- 
worth, Fort Riley, Kansas, and Fort Sill, 
Okla., but in some recent orders was in- 
cluded flour for. other points, including 
Louisville, Ky. It is stated that the depot 
here buys more flour than any other in the 
United States. A staff of about a dozen 
men, including five of the rank of captain 
or above, is in charge. 


_ GRAIN ZONES AWRY 

Millers and members of the grain trade 
in the Southwest have a conviction amount- 
ing to a certainty that the division of this 
field into zones to be administered by the 
United States Food Administration Grain 
Corporation will not work harmoniously, 
and that changes will sooner or later have 
to be made. 

The Southwest, considered as a hard 
winter wheat district, is a natural unit, 
comprising the states of Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and the Kansas City ter- 
minal market. Added to this natural in- 
teger is Texas, which draws a considerable 
part of its wheat supply from Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and western Missouri, in 
which district there are many mills draw- 
ing their wheat supplies normally from 
the two states mentioned, and Nebraska. 
The region is as much a unit as an orange, 
and this idea has been taken into account 
in establishing the territory as a grand 
division for milling control. 

In the matter of wheat control an en- 
tirely different idea has been. followed. 
The Grain Corporation office at Kansas 
City has a territory made up of the states 
of Kansas, Colorado and Utah, the last- 
named having practically no touch what- 
ever with this market. Nebraska, the 
southern part of which state is directly 
tributary to Kansas City terminal, is con- 
nected with Wyoming and _ controlled 
from Omaha. Oklahoma, in which state 
all prices and conditions base on Kansas 
City terminal, is attached to St. Louis; 
and western Missouri, including Kansas 
City, comes into control of the Grain Cor- 
poration branch at St. Louis. Texas, which 
must be considered from a milling stand- 
point in distributing the wheat supplies of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, is attached to the 
grain office at Galveston. 

Thus, the southwestern hard wheat pro- 
ducing and milling territory, which must 
be essentially administered as a unit, is 
roughly divided into four irregular seg- 
ments, not one of which harmonizes with 
the normal wheat movement, with the rail- 
way rate fabric or with the milling situa- 
tion. There is much active objection to 
the plan by grain men and those most 
familiar with southwestern conditions, 
and it is hoped that changes will be made 
to adapt the Grain Corporation’s business 
to normal conditions of grain movement 
and milling. 


STATUS OF MILLING CONTROL 


Millers of the Southwest today close 
another week of weary waiting for some- 
thing to happen in the planned supervision 
of milling and the wheat trade by the 
Food Administration. A. J. Hunt, mem- 
ber of the milling division of the Admin- 
istration, returned early in the week from 
Washington, where he conferred with 
other members of the Millers’ Committee, 
and has spent the week here. Today he is 
in Chicago for a further conference, which, 
it is anticipated, will be final and permit 
early. announcement of the Administra- 
tion’s plans for government of the milling 
industry. Mr. Hunt has tentatively en- 
gaged offices in the New England Bank 

uilding, adjoining those of the United 
States Grain Corporation, where he will 
be in close touch with D. F. Piazzek, in 
charge of Kansas, Colorado and Utah for 
the Corporation. 


KANSAS CORN CROP REVIVED 


“Corn,” says the weekly weather and 
crop report for Kansas, “has recovered 
from the drouth to an extent that it was 
not believed possible a few weeks ago.” 

This so tells the story of a re- 
markable recuperation in the condition of 
corn in Kansas. The rains beginning a 
month ago have worked wonders in Kansas 
cornfields, and tens of thousands of acres 
that were believed to be of no promise 
whatever now suggest the production of a 
fair crop. Southern Kansas was worst hit 
by the drouth, and the recovery there, save 
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in certain favored districts, is not so 
great, but central and northern Kansas 
fields are now prospering amazingly. 

RAINS MEAN BIGGER WHEAT ACREAGE 

In spite of the talk of dis tled 
farmers, fortunately few in Pras «ah who 
threaten not to sow wheat this fall unless 
given a certain amount of price guaranty 
coddling, it seems safe to say that the area 


~ seeded to wheat in Kansas this fall will be 


up to any previous record. The rains of 
July and August have D ye the ground into 
splendid condition and, with the soil and 
subsoil well soaked, a moderate rainfall 
from now until seeding time will mean 
that farmers in all of the central and 
western region will sow wheat. After all 
the arguments are over, wheat is the only 
crop for that district and, with favorable 
soil condition, it will be seeded in prefer- 
ence to every other crop. 


STATE SEED EFFORT. FAILS 


The effort of the Kansas Council of 
Defense to raise a fund of $2,000,000 for 
the purpose of providing seed wheat to 
growers of western Kansas has been aban- 
doned. The council raised but $60,000. 
Its efforts to stimulate the seeding of a 
maximum acreage this fall will not be 
relaxed, but the work of providing seed’ 
for farmers not able to purchase it has 
been referred back to the county organi- 
zations. Responsibility for the lack of 
interest in subscribing to the fund seems 
to be about equally divided between stories 
of the per capita of motor-cars owned by 
farmers and their attitude of not caring 
to sell their present crop, or seed a heavy 
acreage, unless promised a high price for 
the one and seed gifts for the other. 

Meanwhile, much seed is being sold and 
distributed under supervision of the Coun- 
cil of Defense, and bankers are generally 
disposed to finance the purchase of seed 
for farmers unable to buy. The Santa Fe 
Railway is backing bankers in towns along . 
its lines in lending seed money to farmers, 
and much seed is being put out by private 
investors on share basis. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 

Dr. E. O. Merchant, in charge of flour 
mill investigation. for the Federal Trade 
Commission, and his assistant, Wilfred 
Eldred, arrived in Kansas City Thursday 
morning, and have spent the three days 
since then becoming acquainted with mill- 
ers preparatory to the arrival of the 
Commission’s accountants. Yesterday, Dr. 
Merchant and Mr. Eldred met the millers 
of Kansas City and.vicinity at luncheon, 
and explained the purposes and scope of 
the investigation now under way. 

Next week the accountant members of 
the staff will arrive and begin an examina- 
tion of the accounts of mills here, after 
which they will visit Topeka, Wichita, 
Hutchinson, Salina, Wellington, Arkansas 
City, and perhaps other Kansas milling 
towns. Later a similar investigation will 
be made in Colorado, and thence the Com- 
mission’s staff will go to the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. Merchant says he finds millers’ ac- 
counting methods fully on a par with those 
of other important industries, with some 
mill books especially well kept, while in 
others there is much room for improve- 
ment. It is not unlikely that the Com- 
mission may later on recommend some- 
thing in the nature of a uniform method of 
mill accounéing such as has been often 
proposed by members of the trade, and 
trade associations. 


NOTES 


John D. Cain, of J. H. Cain & Sons, 
Jacksonville, Ill., visited in Kansas City 
and called on millers of the vicinity this 
week. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co., op- 
erating an elevator at Potter, Neb., will 
build a 75-bbl flour mill and a 50-bbl corn 
méal plant at Potter, 

J. J. Weigel, assistant manager of the 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills, is in 
town today on his way to Fort Sheridan, 
Ill, where he will enter the second officers’ 
training camp. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and his fam- 
ily, will return within a week, by motor, 
from Colorado, where they have been 
spending several weeks, 

Vernon Stanley, for several months con- 
nected with the Wichita office of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., will leave next week for St. 
Louis to take a tion in the office of the 
same company there, Mr. Stanley has been 
Wichita correspondent for The North- 
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western Miller, in which position he will 
be succeeded by Ito Van Gieson. 

The Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina, 
Kansas, last week started up its new mill. 
Its plans contemplated an increase of 
about 600 bbls over its capacity of 1,000 
bbls, but it is now turning out something 
over 1,800 per day and its capacity will 
probably approach 2,000 when the new 


mill gets well settled down to work. This . 


is the second important increase in ca- 
pacity of the Lee-Warren company in 
three years.. 

William Kelly, president, and Charles 
A. Greenlee, secretary, of the Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson. Kansas, spent a 
day in town this week. Mr. Kelly says that 
mighty little wheat is available for milling 
right now, on account of farmers holding, 
but he is hopeful that the announcement 
of a fixed price and equitable distribution 
of supplies by the Food Administration 
will bring out what will be needed by mills 
to take care of the heavy flour demand 
+ which appears to be in prospect. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour continues quiet. Most 
mills report some smali local orders, and 
the larger ones a fair Latin-America ex- 
‘port business. Some mills are running 
fu.l time on old orders. Range of values, 
as reported by: Wichita mills: best Kansas 
hard wheat flour, $12.20@12.40 bbl; 
straight bran, $1.30@1.50 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run bran, $1.50@1.65; brown shorts, 
$2.10@2.20; gray shorts, $2.45@2.55; corn 
chop, $3.50@3.60,—in straight or mixed 
cars, delivered within 15c rate territory. 

Feed demand continues slow, especially 
bran. 

oa + 

On account of their inability to secure 
empty cars and their having filled their 
houses with high-priced wheat, country 
eevators are opposed to the fixing of a 
$2 wheat price. Prices now being lower 
than at the time they bought, holders re- 
fuse to sell any large amounts of wheat, 
causing receipts to fall below the last two 
months’ low record. This condition, to- 
gether with an irregular demand, is caus- 
ing both seller and buyer to await definite 
government action before transacting any 
large deals. 

Wheat receipts for five days 90 cars, 
against 213 same time last week, and 499 
last year. Range of sales: Nos. 1 and 2 
hard wheat, $2.35@2.55; Nos. 3 and 4, 
$2.20,—delivered Kansas City rate points. 

Corn is selling at $1.70@1.76 bu, and 
oats 59@63c, Wichita, with but few sales 
being made. 

NOTES 


T. J. Holdridge, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, is in western Kansas 
on a business trip. 

Retail prices at feed stores: bran, $1.65; 
corn chop, best yellow, $3.90; white shorts, 
$2.50; brown shorts, $2.40. 

Among those returning this week from 
vacations and pleasure trips were C. M. 
Jackman, of the Kansas Milling Co., F. 
D. Stevens, of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, and A. H. Imboden, of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Protests against the new wheat-grading 
standards and the fixing of a $2 minimum 
wheat price are being made by western 
Kansas wheat growers. Mass meetings 
are being held and delegates appointed to 
confer with Governor Capper, in hopes of 
effecting desired relief. 





U. S. Army Supplies 

The quartermaster, United States army, 
Kansas City, Mo., will open bids on Aug. 
30 for the following supplies: 590,646 Ibs 
straight flour, f.o.b. Kansas City or can- 
tonment at Louisville, Ky; 2,000,082 Ibs 
straight flour, f.o.b. Kansas City or Camp 
Funston, Fort Riley, Kansas; 40,180 Ibs 
straight flour, f.o.b. Kansas City or Fort 
Sill, Okla. Flour is to be packed in double 
sacks, 98 Ibs net. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced: “From and after resump- 
tion of arguments in October the time 
allotted will not exceed one hour in minor 
cases, and three hours in major cases, ex- 
cept as exceptional complexity or impor- 
tance may in the judgment of the Com- 
mission warrant exceptional treatment.” 





Mexican railways have reduced freight 
rates on American corn 30 per cent. The 
reduction applies to all railways in 
Mexico. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 28,800 
bbls, was 11,675, or 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 9,320, or 32 per 
cent, last week, 28,077, or 69 per cent, a 
year ago, and 9,322, or 23 per cent, two 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 13,665, or 23 per cent of ‘ca- 
pacity, against 16,740, or 29 per cent, 
last week, 23,650, or 41 per cent, a year 
ago, and 19,968, or 39 per cent, two years 
ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

Buyers and sellers are still resting on 
their oars, waiting until the price of 
wheat is fixed by the federal committee. 
Stocks of flour on the Pacific Coast are 
at. a very low ebb, and a general soft 
wheat flour-buying movement of consid- 
erable volume’ is anticipated here, and 
from eastern, southern and southeastern 
states markets, as soon as flour values are 
determined by the values fixed for wheat. 
Soft wheat flour quotations are un- 
changed, on the basis of $11.60, coast, 
for blue-stem family patent in 49-lb 
sacks, 

There is considerable inquiry from the 
southern and southeastern states for soft 
wheat flour, both for prompt and de- 
ferred shipment; limited sales have been 
made for shipment in 30 days, but none 
for later shipment. 

Hard wheat flours are selling only in 
limited volume and in small lots for press- 
ing requirements. Bakers’ stocks are run- 
ning low, and they are active inquirers 
for quotations, as they must in many 
cases come into the markets in about 30 
days. Hard wheat flour quotations are 
the same as a week ago. Dakota old-crop 
patent is quoted around $14.50 bbl; Mon- 
tana patent, $11.60@13.50. 

Bids for wheat are on the basis of $2.10 
bu, country points, for blue-stem, but 
farmers are not selling except in a few 
instances at this price. Demand for 
wheat is quite limited, some of the mills 
being in the market, however, for limited 
amounts, prompt delivery. 


WHEAT BEING HELD ON FARMS 


Wheat is being stored on farms to a 
very much greater extent than in former 
years. Farm storage facilities have been 
somewhat increased in the form of both 
metal containers and wooden storage- 
houses. The farmer is storing his wheat 
with the object of preventing the govern- 
ment from taking it over at what he 
might consider an inadequate price in 
ease it is delivered into warehouses, and 
the idea is quite general among farmers 
that they will hold their wheat on farms 
indefinitely unless they receive their price. 

They appear not to realize that, under 
the provision of the new food bill as to 
hoarding, wheat held on farms for an 
unreasonable time would come under the 
prohibition of the bill. In cases where 
they are familiar with this provision they 
argue that it is improbable that the gov- 
ernment would take the legal steps neces- 
sary under the act to seize the grain. 

In spite of the position thus taken by 
many farmers, it is nevertheless the belief 
of some well in touch with the situation 
that there will be a sufficient number who 
must sell, or who will be willing te sell 
at any reasonable price fixed by the gov- 
ernment, to meet ‘current demands for 
wheat. 

On the other hand, some of those with 
the widest experience in wheat-handling 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest be- 


lieve that we are facing a very serious 
condition under the proposed measures 
for government control of wheat. ‘lney 
argue that conditions as to wheat storage 
in this section are absolutely different 
from those in the Daketas, Minnesota and 
the Middle West, since not over 5 per cent 
of the farmers in the Pacific Northwest 
have facilities for storing grain on the 
farm, 

Ordinarily, the crop in the Pacific 
Northwest is delivered into warehouses 
within six weeks after harvest. This year, 
country warehouses are receiving practi- 
caliy no wheat, and it is improbable that 
farmers will deliver any before winter 
weather sets in. As soon as the fall rains 
begin, farmers must give their time to 
plowing, and as soon as the wheat left 
in the open fields is covered by snow, it 
must remain there until spring, subject 
to destruction from the elements, vermin 
and cattle. It is, therefore, feared that 
there will be a very heavy damage to the 
wheat thus stored. 

Furthermore, many of the country 
warehouses are only operated during the 
first six weeks after harvest, and will be 
closed down the balance of the year, pre- 
venting delivery by farmers, even if pos- 
sible. It is urged, by those taking this 
view, that the present regulations must 
be modified as to the Pacific Northwest 
in order to secure the delivery of the crop. 

Their position is, in brief, that there is 
only a short time during which wheat can 
be delivered at country warehouses; that 
in their present mood, farmers will not 
deliver; that while they might be wilting 
to deliver after they realize that they had 
no market other than that offered by the 
government, climatic conditions would be 
such that delivery would be impossible; 
and that, even should the government un- 
dertake to seize the wheat under the anti- 
hoarding clause, it would then have very 
seriously deteriorated in quality, ‘and 
could only be brought to stations by the 
government at very heavy expense. 


NOTES 

Thomas Reynolds, sales-manager for 
western Canada of the Quaker Oats Co., 
of Saskatoon, Sask., who has been visiting 
California markets, was in Seattle this 
week, 

M. H. Houser, of Portland, Oregon, 
North Pacific grain representative of the 
Food Administration, will come to Seat- 
tle next week to explain to millers and 
members of the grain trade the operation 
of government grain control. 

The Reardan mill of the Centennial 
Mill Co., operated under the name of the 
Washington Grain & Milling Co., has been 
practically rebuilt as to equipment, and 
will soon be ready to renew grinding. A 
large new flour warehouse has been added 
to the plant. Manly Harshman, formerly 
assistant manager of the Spokane mill of 
the Centennial Mill Co., is manager of 
the Reardan mill. 





CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Cau, Aug. 25.—The 


flour business is practically at a standstill. 


Jobbers are entirely out of the market, 
and bakers are buying only for immediate 
needs, with no indication of any improve- 
ment in conditions until action is taken at 
Washington that will indicate future 
wheat values and permit some idea of 
what the future price of flour will be. 

Eastern mills are entirely out of the 
market. North coast mills are unchanged 
from last week at $11.50@11.75 for blue- 
stem patent and $10.30@10.50 for cut-off, 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. Local 
mills are asking $12.40 for top family pat- 
ents in 49’s, cotton. 

Millfeed is unobtainable except in very 
limited quantities. Spot prices are now 
on a level with the highest point reached 
this season, while the trade generally has 
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been looking for more liberal offerings in 
September, with consequent lower prices, 
This condition, however, is not materializ- 
ing, and all grades of feed for 30 days 
delivery are bringing within a small mir- 
gin of current prices. Bran is now $42@ 
43 ton; shorts, $45@47,—delivered San 
Francisco. 

The local grain market is absolutely 
lifeless. Feed barley is quoted at $2.30@ 
2.35 per ctl; brewing, $2.3714@2.40; req 
feed oats, $2.75@2.90; California yellow 
corn, $3.70@4. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Mrinn., Aug. 27.—Flour was 
slow and uninteresting last week. Demand 
was spotted, and the trade bought only jn 
a small way for immediate use. All deal- 
ers are awaiting the action of the price- 
fixing committee, after which they think 
there should be a quick adjustment to the 
new situation. Mills last week decreased 
prices 50c bbl for patent. 

Very little interest in durum flour. The 
mill is receiving ‘a few inquiries, but no 
business is resulting. Prices declined 25¢ 
bbl on the week. 

Rye flour firm, with some interest evj- 
dent, though sales are difficult to negotiate, 
Prices are unchanged. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
8,500 bbls flour, or 24 per.cent of capacity, 
against 21,375, or 59 per cent, the previous 
week, and 21,960, or 61 per cent, a year 
ago. , 

Mill offerings of millfeed are of no 
volume, and are not a factor on the mar- 
ket. Anything they have to sell is taken 
quickly. They are engaged mostly in 
working off old obligations. 


NOTES 


The McCabe Bros. Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $200,000, and its limit of 
indebtedness to $3,000,000. 


Sales to arrive, both of barley and rye, 
are increasing, and the market is broaden- 
ing considerably. 


Garfield Meyer, treasurer of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., has returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation at Brainerd, Minn. 


Stocks of domestic wheat in Duluth- 
Superior elevators are practically wiped 
out, and the supply of bonded is down to 
11,000 bus. 


The Globe Elevator Co. has let the con- 
tract for a drier to care for damp grain, 
to be built at the Peavy terminal in Duluth. 
The building will cost $5,000. 

Barley is beginning to move, the in- 
crease in arrivals being such that several 
moderate-sized cargoes have been shipped 
east the past week. Several small boat- 
loads of flaxseed have also moved. 


Bankers are anticipating a ‘reduction 
in the volume of money required to handle 
the grain movement, believing the pur- 
chase of wheat by the government and the 
fixing of a uniform price will stabilize the 
market sufficiently to make the call for 
advances smaller. 


A few cars of new wheat of excellent 
quality arrived last week, and were picked 
up by the mills. Buyers come into the 
market only as they have flour sales to 
cover, and demand is not steady, the price 
paid being dependent on how badly sup- 
plies are needed. 


The Peppard & Fulton Co., of Ashland, 
Wis., has the contract for building a new 
packing-house for the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. Its completion will give the 
company an additional 6,000 tons of stor- 
age room, and better conveniences for 
shipping. Cost of improvement, $110,000. 


Five of the package freight carricrs of 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, the 
boats that have come down from the old 
James J. Hill line, will disappear from the 
lakes this fall, going to the ocean. They 
are the: North Wind, Northern King, 
Northern Queen, Northern Light and 
Northern Wave. 


Very little doing in vessel tonnage for 
grain movement. The owners do not know 
what to expect of the government, and 
are anticipating the possibility of rates 
being fixed. For this reason they are not 
quoting very far ahead. At this time of 
year there is usually considerable activity 
in future trading in charters, but that fea- 
ture is missing this year. A charter was 
recently made for wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo, at 3c bu. 

F. G. Carisoy. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Aug. 25 is estimated 
at 23,500 bbls, or 90 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 23,000, or 88 per cent, last 
week, 21,250, or 76 per cent, in 1916, and 
93,500, or 90 per cent, in 1915. 

With the 
brought on by rumors as to the price to be 
fixed by the government, the general tone 
of the flour market is much improved. No 
confirmation. of these reports has been 
received here, but the effect has been to 
stimulate both buyers and sellers. Minne- 
apolis mills reduced their prices on old 





bakers grades 20c on Thursday, and ad- , 


vanced them 40c or more on Friday. Well- 
known family brands were quoted at 

13.40. 

’ There will be more disposition to buy 
and sell as soon as it is definitely known 
what price is to be fixed by the government 
Price Adjusting Committee. All large con- 
sumers here are running very low on sup- 
plies, but have intimated, that as soon as 
something reliable is done in Washington, 
they will begin to stock up. Indications 
are that the buying will quite large 
later. 

For the present, mills are only taking 
orders for small lots for prompt shipment, 
or within 30 days, and some of the large 
ones have called in their travelling repre- 
sentatives. . They have been buying wheat 
more freely, especially those in the East, 
and are paying higher prices than the 
trade thinks will exist later in the season. 
All grades of flour are higher, and the 
opinion prevails that prices will go no 
lower than they are at present. Neither 
southwestern nor spring wheat mills are 
offering in this market freely. 


TRADING COMPANY REORGANIZED 


The Overseas Trading Co., an export 
concern that also does a large speculative 
business in grains, with headquarters at 
New York, is to be reorganized. Most of 
its principal members are from Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Edward D. Winslow, 
who recently resigned as consul-general 
for the United States at Copenhagen, is to 
be president of the new concern, which will 
be known as the Northern Overseas Trad- 
ing Co. 

Mr. Winslow was in the grain business 
before entering the diplomatic service. He 
has applied for membership on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. The Overseas com- 
pany has been short of September wheat 
here, and heavily long of corn and oats. 
Within the past week it has been the larg- 
est buyer to cover September wheat, and a 
heavy seller of corn and oats, through a 
number of big commission houses. 


PREMIUMS FOR CASH GRAIN 


Country shippers who had wheat, corn 
and oats sold for the last part of August 
loading have been large buyers in the sam- 
ple market here this week. They were 
unable to get cars in time to load their 
grain, and have bought in their sales. One 
house was short 30,000 bus corn on its 
sales, and had to compete with the party 
who had the corn bought, in covering them, 
owing to the limited offerings. The price 
for cash corn advanced 2ic in filling the 
sales. Oats were advanced about 2c. Hard 
Winter wheat moved up 5c, shippers com- 
peting with millers for the offerings. 
Where No, 2 hard wheat was sold and: 
missed grade, it went at a discount and the 
No. 2 was bought in the open market. 


TRADING IN WHEAT FUTURES ENDED 
Speculation in wheat futures passed 


into oblivion until after the war at the 
close of last Saturday, The market has 


' been in the hands of liquidators since May. 


ardening of wheat prices, ° 


14; at that time the Board of Trade di- 
rectors restricted buying unless it was 
sold first. No more will the millers, the 
farmers and the pubiic hear of the big 
break in wheat owing to selling by elevator 
interests who are hedging their cash wheat, 
or of the break or bulge of 10@20c in a 
day owing to buying or sel ing of this or 
that big trader. There will be no.more 
cornering or stories of attempts to corner 
or manipulate the market. It has all be- 
come a thing of the past. Wheat is no 
longer king, as a speculative proposition. 
Corn is its successor. 


SHANE BROS, & WILSON MEETING 


A conference of salesmen of the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, was 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Aug. 
21-22, Business conditions generaliy were 
discussed and plans made for the coming 
year. Following the conference on Tues- 
day, a banquet was held in the evening at 
the hotel. There were six present trom 
the sales department of the Minneapolis 
office, and 18 salesmen representing dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

Among those present were: P. M. Mar- 
shall, sales-manager, A. L. Hale, M. L. 
Halowell, C. W. Buell, F. I. Landon, 
Alexander S. Grauf, all of Minneapolis; 
J. A. Slack, W. H. Mann, G. C. Mariner, 
W. M. Steimke, L. I. Biglow, J. C. Mitch- 
ell, S. Wilder, Glen Day, W. L. McClintic, 
J. J. McKillon, T. Deetjen, O. C. Wegner, 
J. A. Mills, T. A. Linfitt, John Barnett, 
W. W. Farmer, and E. F. Hale, manager 
of the Chicago office. 


NOTES 


F, Martin Brown, eastern sales-manager 
for the Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., was in Chicago this week, on 
has way to the East. 


Miss Catherine Dunbar, formerly of 
New York City, will represent the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in Illinois, with an office at 530 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


William H. Martin, a director of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has sold his 
membership for $5,000. “Though no defi- 
nite statement has been received from him, 
it is understood that he will spend the 
greater part of his time on his ranch in 
Montana. : 


Howard B. Jackson, vice-president of 
the Food Administration, also vice-presi- 
dent of the Wheat Corporation, has opened 
offices in the La Salle Street Bahk Build- 
ing, Chicago. He has severed his connec- 
tions with the Jackson Bros. Co., and is 
devoting all his time to government work. 
A large staff of clerks has been engaged, 
mainly former employees of grain houses, 
who had been laid off. 

A price-fixing committee, appointed by 
the Board of Trade directors to determine 
a price for settling all outstanding trades 
in September wheat at the close, Aug. 25, 
is composed of E. L. Glaser, of Rosen- 
baum Bros., John F. Barrett, of E. Lowitz 
& Co., and Frank B. Rice, of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. No action can be 
taken until the government’s committee 
announces its finding on prices, which is 
expected Sept. 1. 

A few days of cool weather created un- 
easiness among the shorts of corn, causing 
a general covering movement and a fair 
advance. The corn crop is 10 to 15 days 
late in part of the surplus corn states, but 
it is seldom that frost does any damage 
before the last of September. The gov- 
ernment weather crop report says indica- 
tions are that the crop will mature before 


the date of an average frost, and that it’ 


will be. a record breaker. 

There has been a reorganization of the 
Turner-Hudnut Co. Pekin, Ill, large 
handlers of grains. Jesse H. Ridge, for 
many years with the S. C. Bartlett Co., of 
Peoria, but who retired from business over 


a year ago, has been elected secretary, suc- 
ceeding J. W. Barrett, who has retired and 
sold his interest to Jesse H. Ridge and V. 
P. Turner. The house has opened a branch 
office at Peoria; with Mr. Ridge in charge, 
and it is understood that it will erect a 
large concrete elevator there. 

Some of the big elevator interests have 
been heavy sellers of September oats on 
all sharp rallies. The seaboard has 
dropped out of the oats market, and busi- 
ness was the lightest in a long time, there 
being no bids. Large purchases were re- 
cently made for shipment by Aug. 21, with 
a penalty of %c a day for any delay in 
shipment. This necessitated active buy- 
ing by shippers early in the week, but 
demand slackened toward the close. No. 2 
white ranged from September price to 
1%c¢ over, and standards 4%,@1%4c over. 
August oats sold at September price to 
%,c over. There were deliveries of 20,000 
bus on August sales, and the grain or- 
dered out in store for shipment. 





WISCONSIN 
Mitwavkee, Wis., Aug. 25.—The flour 
production ot the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 buls, was 5,000 


* this week, representing 42 per cent of 


capacity. ‘The previous week, mi.ls with 
the same capacity turned out 4,500, or 37 
per cent; a year ago, mil.s with a capacity 
of 24,600 bbis turned out 14,000, or 57 per 
cent. 

Flour business has been very quiet. 
Millers have received many inquiries trom 
thé xast, but very little business resulted. 
A large trade is iooked for as soon us the 
government fixes wheat prices. Stocks on 
hand are light, and mil.ers are making 
preparations for a heavy grind. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $12.50@12.75, and 
straight at $11.75@12,—all in wood. ‘Clears 
were in fair demand, and millers were avle 
to place the week’s output. Inquiry good, 
and all look for a heavy business shortly. 
Prices were quoted at $10.75@11, in jute. 

Kansas straight was steady, with busi- 
ness only fair. Most bakers are supplied 
for the present, and small shops toox« lim- 
ited quantities. Prices were quoted at 
$11.50@12, in cotton. Jobbers have mod- 
erate stocks on hand. 

Rye flour was lower, and was quoted at 
$8.85@9 in wood for pure, with country 
blends offered at $8 for dark and $8.50 
for white, in jute. Business light, al- 
though inquiry is good. 

Corn meal in good demand, and millers 
are operating at full capacity. Yellow 
and white were quoted at $5.50 in 100-lb 
cotton sacks. Demand for corn flour was 
brisk, and mills are behind on their orders. 
Southern trade good, and considerable is 
being sold for export. Quotations were 
$5.75 in 100-lb cottons. 

Millfeed was sharply lower, with bran 
off $4 ton and middlings $4@5. Demand 
was light, and shippers were out of the 
market most of the time. All are looking 
for lower prices. Offerings were quite 
free from northwestern country mills, and 
southern mills are beginning to offer; 
prices, however, were not attractive. East- 
ern demand fair, bids being lower than 
shippers cared to sell at. The state trade 
was only fair. Most dealers bought in 
mixed cars, willing to pay a premium in 
small lots, rather than buy straight car- 
loads. Hominy feed was easy, buyers 
holding off on account of the high price. 
Screenings were slow sale. 

Milling wheat was in fair demand. Most 
of the millers have moderate stocks on 
hand. Top price for No. 1 spring, $2.50. 


NOTES 


The T. H. Cochrane Co., Portage, is 
building a new flour- and feed-handling 
plant. : 

Arndt Bros., Sheboygan, have awarded 
contracts for a new elevator and ware- 
house. 

The Hickerson Roller Mill Co., Grants- 
burg, is preparing to resume operations 
after a shut-down of two weeks for re- 
pairs. 

J. W. Mohr, head miller of the Luxem- 
burg (Wis.) Milling Co., has resigned and 
has accepted a similar position with Hirt 
Bros., Antigo. 

O. W. Moser, president, F. Algeo, sec- 
retary and manager, and all officers and 
directors of the Cumberland’ (Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co., were re-elected at the annual 
meeting. 

Abraham Fredman, of the A. Fredman 
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& Sons Bag Co., Milwaukee, dealers . in 
new and used died this week, aged 
64. He came to Milwaukee 40 years ago 
and established the business, which since 
1914 has been conducted by his five sons. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., organized 
some time ago at Phillips, plans to begin 
the manufacture of flour and feed about 
Sept. 10. The Sa we is equipped to grind 
wheat, rye and buckwheat, and will be 
under the management of H. C. Peters. 
Until now the farmers in a large territory 
tributary to Phillips have had no milling 
facilities. 

P. P. Donahue, president of the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co., former president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, has 
been appointed county food director by 
the County Council of Defense. Mr. Don- 
ahue’ is well known to the milling trade, 
having been engaged in the flour business 
for many years. He was born at Troy, 
Wis., and is 53 years old. 


Reports on Wisconsin barley show that 
weather during the harvest has been un- 
usually favorable for securing the crop 
without damage. Reports indicate an in- 
crease in production as compared with last 
year, there keing both larger acreage and 
yield. Quality is good, the berry being 
generally of medium weight or plump, 
with no unsoundness and no reports of 
lightweight. Acreage estimates, compared 
with last year, range from 50 per cent 
increase to 40 per cent decrease, but the 
larger numer are unchanged. Yields per 
acre estimates range from 20 to 50 bus. 


H. N. Wuson. 





Exports for Week Ending Aug. 18, 1917 
Wheat Corn Flour Osts 

From— bus ‘bus bbis bus 
New York..1,147,022 235,472 190,159 1,10*,803 
Boston ..... 1,670 = secs coece 322,349 
Baitimore... 490,342 122,718 413,000 





Tots., wk.1,639,034 358,190 190,159 1,844,152 
Prev. wk... 860,117 467,547 33,103 1,023,075 
U. K’'gdom.1,062,092 2.5,4:2 114,:96 
Continent ,.. 5.6,342 122,718 ‘45,263 





Totals ...1,639,034 358,190 190,159 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


Aug. 18,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 12,969,811 44,766,814 
Flour, bbls ........-. 853,119 2,214,898 
Totals as wheat, bus. 16,808,846 654,733,855 
Cofm, DUG ..cevcecsees 3,433,220 8,726,175 
Oats, bus ........... 15,181,116 24,934,447 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















cr Aug. 25 + 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..- 654 1,220 137 «615 98 
Boston ..... ore e068 425 ose 
Buffalo ..... 411 23 SO. as. 42 
Chicago .... 346 165 1,469 27 27 
Detroit ..... 104 8 33 6 eee 
Duluth ..... 18 eos 5 6 79 
Galveston ... 205 10 arr ++. 860 
Indianapolis. - 312 216 220 B.% wee 
Kansas City. 610 48 183 Snes 
Milwaukee... 5 12 87 8 24 
Minneapolis. . 64 1 70 4 43 
New Orleans. 386 97 354 eos 909 
Newp. News. bee eee $375... vee 
New York... 431 198 561 12 +743 
Omaha ..... 24 300 364 13 a 
Peoria ...... 4 87 827g. cee 
Philadelphia. 423 237 326 4 1 
St. Louis.... 201 36 236 BS cee 
Toledo ...... 110 3 34 aoe 
Lakes ....... 191 eee we eee 77 
Totals...... 4,399 2,661 6,285 609 2,407 
Aug. 18, 1917 4,843 2,644 6,236 621 2,134 


Aug. 26, 1916 52,546 3,793 21,355 ... vee 
Aug. 28, 1915 7,111 2,382 2,924 $827 65651 
Aug. 29, 1914 31,534 3,923 20,124 290 1,193 

Changes for the week: Decoreases—Wheat, 
444,000 bus; oats, 951,000. Increases—Corn, 
17,000 bus; rye, 88,000; barley, 273,000. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Aug. 25.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Aug. 26 Aug. 28 
Destination— Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1916 1915 








London ........ 41,000 38,000 562,318 11,000 
Liverpool ...... 6,000 7,000 16,014 6,999 
Glasgow ....... 7,000) ..45- 65,497 42,213 
BeOEER cc icc cect pe ) vepee | onsve 1,000 22,241 
ee er 5,000 1,000 1,536 357 
| PPP er 23,000 2,000 757 
Manchester *.... «.... $6,000. crave veces 
PPUPTED.. etic vice ‘Sacewe, wees » 2,000 6,071 
PREMCS occ ccces cnwss 61,000 43,000 6,239 
Belfast ........ 8,641 
ROME seins ewe 6 oe 1,622 
Rottemdam «.... «sess -ceoee BAB cocce 
WORE 50 6 d50 40:0 Scae's. Stave EOD Sava 
Copenhagen ... 4,999 
WOCWas, BWOGGR 6nd co ctave. etbeue 4,000 
WOE Atte b dss CRawes. 20.006 's ap wae 15,952 
CUBR - bcabsetes 15,000 ..... 11,107 8,298 
a: Bee ee 6,000 ..... 8,506 4,990 
San Domingo... 6,000 ..... wseee sevens 
Other W. L.'s... 38,000 ..... 17,990 21,722 
Cem. MEBOTMCOs se! ve scc’ coces 6,060 14,161 
Brazil ......... 36,000 ..... 1,810 « oses% 
Other 8S. A. .... 8,000 ..:.. 22,641 2,829 
B. N. America 2,000 008s 200 56 
ABPICA ce dicccese x ere $6,287 ..... 
Others ......... 63,000 ..... 8,887 3,472 
Totals ....... 223,000 190,000 314,718 186,723 
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The flour situation remains unchanged; 
prices have been somewhat irregular on 
spring wheat patents, between the spot 
and to-arrive. Some mills were willing to 
take a chance, and sales are claimed to 
have been made as low as $10.30, although 
the general run of prices on spot flour has 
been $12@12.25. ‘there are a number of 
instances of to-arrive prices as low as $11. 

The market for Kansas flours has also 
shown some concessions, and with reports 
of a little freer movement of Kansas 
wheat, there have been some fairly low 
sales of flour to arrive. 

The winter wheat flour market is prac- 
tically nominal. Winter wheat states, ex- 
cepting to a moderate extent in Ohio and 
Indiana, all show deficits in the crop, com- 
pared with domestic needs. The surplus 
is all west of the Mississippi River, and 
mostly west of the Missouri. There is a 
good crop in Maryland and Virginia, with 
a fairly liberal surplus in those states 
for shipment northward, or into the defi- 
cient states of the Southeast. 

Demand for flour is about as irregular 
as mill offerings. None want to buy un- 
less they can get a good concession; fear- 
ing that wheat prices will be so low that 
they will be left high and dry with high- 
priced flour, while many are buying just 
enough to meet requirements until the 
prices are announced. Many mills are 
refusing to offer until the government 
quotations are made public. 


FOOD CONTROL 

The New York state food bill, after be- 
ing threatened with dire disaster, was 
passed by the state Senate by a vote of 
three to one, showing that a good deal of 
the opposition was talk. This insures a 
food control in the state very much in line 
with the general government control. 

The main Food Administration offices 
are getting down to working order; the 
general plans for the proceedings of the 
zone agents have been worked out, and 
there has been a tremendous rush to get 
each zone supplied with sufficient. forms 
so that reports can be started in proper 
order, beginning Sept. 1. 

EXPORT SITUATION 


The Wheat Export Co. is reported to 
have been a good buyer of wheat this week, 
both at Atlantic and Gulf ports, and also 
a liberal buyer-of flour. According to 


current reports, flour purchases amount to. 


over 100,000 bbls in New York. 

Much interest has been taken in the 
reports that efforts were to be made to 
have the wheat from this crop ground, as 
far as possible, and shipped abroad in the 
Shape of flour. Among the reasons as- 
signed were the desire to keep the feed- 
stuffs in this country, ship the food abroad 
in a way to make it most quickly available, 
and also to minimize the labor on the other 
side. 

The Wheat Export Co., it is understood, 
is steadily bringing into its control the 
buying of all grain supplies. For some 
time the handling of all grain has been in 
its hands, orders being executed through 
various commission houses.. This week the 
Grain Growers’ Export Co., which has 
been credited with buying oats for the 
allies, announced that its entire staff had 
been turned over to the Wheat Export 
Co., becoming part of the machinery of 
the latter. 

NEUTRAL SHIPPING 

The air has again been full of contra- 
dictory rumors regarding the position of 
the neutral vessels, and what they would 
do. Some of the oats and corn, it is stat- 
ed, have been unloaded for the purpose of 
treatment. The moving of the vessels 
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about in the harbor in connection with this 
gave.rise to reports to the effect that they 
were about to sail, or that they had-all been 
ordered to unload. ° 

Saturday morning it was announced 
that 100 of the Dutch ships shortly would 
be permitted to sail under arrangements 
whereby part of the grain and supplies 
would go to Holland and the balance to 
Belgium. The Dutch have been willing to 
turn over part of their fleet to the allies, 
provided the vessels did not go into the 
danger zone. + 

The Norwegians have made a proposi- 


tion to turn over 1,000,000 tons of shipping . 


to the allies in exchange for food, with no 
restrictions on going to the danger zone. 


NOTES 


Andrew J. Hunt, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
stopped in New York on his way home 
from Washington. 

H. P. Piper, formerly connected with 
Holt & Co., flour exporters, has been 
made assistant to Colonel H. B. Tasker, 
flour buyer for the Wheat Export Co. 

E. C. Merton, sales-manager for the N. 
Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, 
and A: E. Baxter and Allan Baxter, of 
the A. E, Baxter Engineering & Appraisal 
Co., were in New York this week. 

A bad fire occurred last week at South 
Brooklyn piers, causing damage estimated 
at $1,000,000. It started in a pile of mer- 
chandise on the pier occupied by Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., and the New York 
Dock Co. 

There was a general conference of the 
managers of the various units of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. held here last week. H. P. 
Gallaher, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Benjamin 
Stockman, second vice-president and man- 
ager of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn., C. M. Hardenbergh, man- 
ager of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, and T. Morgan Bowen, 
manager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., Buffalo, were in attendance. 

W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York flour distributors, last week placed 
a contract with the A. E. Baxter Engineer- 
ing & Appraisal Co., of Buffalo, for the 
erection of a warehouse at New Brighton, 
State Island. The building is to be of 
re-enforced concrete, 114x112, _ three 
stories high, with a capacity of about 
70,000 bbls, and will represent an invest- 
ment of $300,000. Located on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad fracks, deliveries 
can be made anywhere within the New 
York free lighterage limits, and ocean- 
going vessels can dock at its side. It is 
expected that the building will be com- 
pleted about Jan. 1. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puinaperpni, Pa., Aug. 25.—The flour 
market developed a firmer tone the latter 
part of the week, with more activity to the 
demand than has been noted for some 
time. This was due to the strength of cash 
wheat in the West, and the fact that deal- 
ers in a good many cases had allowed their 
stocks of flour to run so low that it was 
imperative for them to secure supplies. 
Offerings on the spot, however, were not 
large, and holders were generally asking 
full prices. 

Sales of spring clears were reported on 
the spot as high as $11.90, wood, while 
patent sold as high as $13, wood. 

Kansas flours also ruled firm, with pat- 
ent quoted at $11.75@12.25, wood, and 
clears at $11.25@11.75. 

ft winter flours were in small supply 
and dull, with quotations ranging $10@ 
10.50, wood. 


FOOD CONSERVATION OFFICIALS 


The Philadelphia staff of the conserva- 
tion division of the national Food Admin- 


istration, announced by Mr. Hoover, are 
former Governor John K. Tener; Dr. 
Alonzo E. Taylor Rush, professor of 
physiological chemistry at the Universi 
of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Dr. Josep 
Krauskopf, rabbi of congregation Kene- 
seth Israel and President of the National 
Farm School, and the Rev. Samuel Z. 
Battern, a leader in the Baptist social 
service department. 

The local offices of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, in charge of H. D. Irwin, opened on 
Aug. 20 in rooms 272-86, Bourse Build- 
ing. The firm of L. G. Graff & Son, of 
which Mr. Irwin was a member, has dis- 
continued business, and Mr. Graff and the 
entire staff are taken into the government 
service. 

The local office will handle the business 
in the zone including Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Indiana. All elevators, warehouses 
and mills of more than 100 bbls capacity 
in that territory will report to the Phila- 
delphia office. The Food Administration 
Corporation will buy wheat on delivery. of 
the warehouse receipts at the terminal 
markets. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 21,482,- 
939 bus, against 29,728,292 for the same 
time last year. 

The delay of the Department of Com- 
merce in appointing an export licensing 
agent for this port is hampering business 
and inconveniencing Philadelphia ship- 
pers, according to shipping men on the 
floor of the Bourse. J.S. W. Holton, presi- 
dent of the Maritime Exchange, on the 
Bourse floor, has telegraphed Secretary 
Redfield, of the Department of Com- 
merce, an urgent request that the agency 
be established as soon as possible. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 25.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 9,800 bbls, of which 6,000 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 49 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 7,700, or 38 
per cent, last week, 10,800, or 53 per cent, 
last year, and 12,075, or 60 per cent, two 
years ago. 

Flour trade from day to day was very 
limited. The only eastern sales were to 
buyers who were in urgent need of a few 
small lots to. meet immediate require- 
ments. No business of importance is 
looked for until Washington names the 
price of wheat. Nothing has been done in 
new flours, except in winters and rye. 

Prices were firmly maintained this week. 
Spring patents were quoted at $13.75@ 
13.85, wood, Boston, but sales were diffi- 
cult at those figures, as buyers said they 
could buy good spring patents consider- 
ably lower at home. City trade was light, 
small sales being made at $13.50@13.80, 
wood, 

Spring clears were offered $1.25@2 bbl 
under patents. A few sales were made 
at $11.80@12.60, wood, Boston, with not 
many willing to pay above the inside quo- 
tation. Spring low-grade sold slowly, 
buyers not offering more than $7.50, jute, 
Boston. 

Winter straights were reduced 15c bbl, 
with sales at $10.35@10.45, wood, Boston. 
Millers reported many inquiries. One of 
the largest mills said that it had sold its 
output for 30 days, and refused to take 
orders any further ahead. 

Rye flour declined 25c bbl, owing to 
better. offerings of new rye. Sales were 
made at $9.75, wood, Boston. Demand 
was active, and mills said they were sold 
ahead for three or four weeks. They ran 
full time, and shipping directions came in 
freely. 

Graham flour was reduced lic bbl, with 
sales at $8.85@8.95, wood, Boston, and a 
fairly good demand. Entire wheat flour 
was scarce. Most mills had none to offer. 
One made a few sales at $13.50, wood, Bos- 
ton. 

Millfeeds were in lighter demand and 
prices easier. Country dealers reported 
a light demand from dahighane. Pastures 
are good, and feed is more plentiful in the 
country. Spring bran was reduced $2@3 
ton, sales being made at $84@35, in 100’s, 
Boston. Offerings were light, some mills 
having none to sell. 

Spring middlings held up well, being 
$20 higher than spring bran. Sales were 
made at $54, in 100’s, Boston. Mills had 
little to offer. Winter middlings sold at 
$52 and rye feed at $43, in 100’s, Roch- 
ester. There was an easier feeling in corn 
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goods, meal selling down to $80@82 ton, 
ochester. 


NOTES 


Wheatfields of the Genesee Valley have 
threshed 40@45 bus to the acre on the 
average, with a few going as high as 51. 

Mr. Carr, with M. F. Baringer, feeq 
dealer, Philadelphia, visited W. ¢. 
Schmidt, of the Van Vechten Milling (o,, 
this week. 

J. A. Hinds & Co. are experiencing 4 
good demand for Corona flour from bak- 
ers, and are operating their mill on a 100 
per cent efficiency basis. 

Joseph Kranzer, of Avon, obtained 
1,020 bus wheat from 20 acres, which he 
sold for $2,550, or at the rate of $127.50 
per acre, about 25 per cent more than the 
value of the land. 

A strike of 31 bakers in the employ of 
the General Baking Co. was called his 
week by the business agent of the bakers’ 
union. The men demand an eight-hour 
day and the union wage scale. 

R. J. Atxrys., 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Aug. 25.—Flour was 
irregular and fairly active. Springs and 
hard winters quickly recovered from their 
early weakness, while soft winters closed 
lower than last week, though with all 
classes of buyers wanting them at the 
decline. A large business was done for 


» both domestic and export account, despite 


light stoeks and offerings. Sales of new 
springs were reported early as low as 
$10.50, cotton, for September shipment, 
which doubtless referred to ordinary 
quality, as top brands went freely at 
$11.10 and seconds at $10.95, both cotton. 
Buyers prefer new springs to old, claiming 
that they are not only much better, but 
much cheaper. 

New springs were unsettled and wanted. 
Fancy short patents at the close were 
quoted nominally at $11.75@12; standard 
brands, $11.50@11.75; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $11@11.25; 
first . clears, $9.60@10.10; second clears, 
$7.50@8,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
and 20@30c more in wood. Many mills 
are asking more than these figures, but 
they generally refer to old or part-old 
flour, which the buying trade apparently 
takes no further interest in. The better 
grades are selling well, but clears are a 
drag and hard to move. 

New soft winters were easier and active. 
Patents closed nominally at $10.25@10.50, 
wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 40@4c less in 
bulk or buyer’s package; straights, near- 
by and western, $9.40@9.65, bulk or buy- 
er’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or jute, 
40@45c more in wood. Sales were good to 
both jobbers and exporters, with straight 
leading in the trading at prices ranging 
from $9.90, bulk, early, down to $9.40 
later. Top patent from the West, strictly 
fancy, went at $10, bulk. 

New hard winters were alternately weak 
and strong, but sold best on the soft spots. 
Short patents at the close were nominally 
$12@12.25; long patents and straights, 
$11.50@11.75; clears, $9.25@9.75,—98-lb 
cottons or 140-Ib jutes, or 20@30c more in 
wood. A fair business was done early at 
$11@11.50, cotton, as to quality, princi- 
pally in short patent at $11.25@11.50. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 25,216 
bbls; destined for export, 14,4538. 


NOTES 


Number of foreign vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 86; number now in port, 77. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
685,943 bus—388,207 wheat and 2:/7,736 
oats. 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
Standard Compressed Yeast Co., Monu- 
mental, Md. 

Charles J. Weber, Jr., of C. J. Weber 
& Co., flour jobbers, is at Atlantic City, 
accompanied by his wife. 

Robert H. Powell, chairman board of 
directors of the Terminal Warehouse Co, 
has returned from Canada. 

Among arrivals this week were 467 bus 
new oats, for which there was no market, 
and 3,611 bus new rye, the latter selling 4 
$1.40@1.61. 

Visitors were E. C. Merton, sales-man- 
ager N. Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, 
Kansas; Frederick C. Aldrich, of Clement, 
Curtis & Co., grain, Chicago. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 21, 
1016, to Aug. 25, 1917, 550,703 bus; year 
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ago, 386,618. Range of prices this week, 
$1.70@1.88; last year, 85@95c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Aug. 25, 556,459 bus; same time 
last year, 938,812. Range of prices this 
week, $1.10@2.16; last year, $1@1.55. 

Quite a business has sprung up at this 
port in unloading, drying and reloading 

ain which has been put out of condition 
by being held indefinitely aboard steamers. 


Of the 550,703 bus new southern wheat 
received here so far this season, only 


9400 have graded contract by the new | 


government inspection, the rest selling at 
a discount of 10@60c bu. 

Maurice Falconer Rodgers, son of Wil- 
liam Rodgers, local representative of 
Knight & McDougal, grain, Chicago and 
New York, has been commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant of infantry. 


The big new mill at Ellicott» City, Md., 
built by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for the C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, started up today, but 
it is only warming up and feeling its way. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
selected Baltimore as the headquarters 
for one of the eight shipbuilding and ship- 
commandeering districts which it will 
establish for expediting the construction 
of a merchant marine. George R. Mc- 
Dermott, naval architect, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Baltimore district. 


It is said Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
steamship owners and operators, are nego- 
tiating for the purchase of a shipbuilding 
plant at Baltimore, to be used, apparently, 
for the purpose of replacing lost tonnage. 
The company’s fine new office building, 
running from South to Holliday streets, 
directly opposite the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is nearing completion and will have 
among its tenants the Wheat Export Co. 


George S. Jackson, second vice-president 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
who will handle the government’s wheat 
business at Baltimore and Newport News 
and act as reporting agent for all mills 
and elevators in this district, has leased 
for headquarters the South Street section 
of the old First National Bank Building, 
and will start up not later than Sept. 1. 
Mr. Jackson will have an office force of at 
least 30 persons, including the following 
expert assistants: Herbert Sheridan, 
Joseph M. Warfield and Edward Netre. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 25.—It will take 
a few days more for the flour market to 
regain anything like the confidence it had 
before the government assumed control of 
wheat, although it seemed to be settled at 
the close of the market today that the price 
would be $2.10, Chicago. 

The general feeling is that there will be 
a rush for flour when everything is in 
working order; in fact, there has been a 
good inquiry the last few days, particular- 
ly for clears and low-grade. 

Some low prices are quoted from the 
Northwest for patents, but it is believed 
the demand will come principally for 
quick shipment or spot stuff, and this is 
where the trouble will arise. At present 
there are not sufficient cars available to 
move one-half the freight offered, and one 
large mill was advised today that no more 
an 4 could be furnished until late next 
week, 

All will be in the same boat in a few 
days, no matter how urgent shipments 
may be. The railroads simply haven’t the 
rolling stock to meet the requirements of 
the trade, although receipts of grain and 
package freight are t lightest ever 
known at this port. 

Prices of spring wheat flour are strong 
for patents, and ly 25c higher for the 
lower grades, The city trade seems ‘to 
have a good supply on hand, and no im- 
provement is expected from that quarter. 

Winter wheat mill representatives here 
say that, while they are getting a better 
call for all grades, they have not succeed- 
ed in placing many orders. Prices asked 
are 15@20c higher than last week. Short 
patent closed at $11.15, standard at $10.90, 
and pastry at $10.20, in wood, track, 
Buffalo. . 

Rye flour offerings are on the basis of 
new, No. 1 being quoted at $10.05, 
Straight at $9.20, and dark at $9.30, in 
wood, track, Buffalo. Very little business 
has been done, 

Millfeeds dropped as low as $29.60 for 
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bran, but a reaction followed after the 

chea x Srken’ for ren Flcemeet 
pest offe prom: 

today was $31. SWhere the tn will be 

next week nobody cares to say, but if 

wheat can be obtained there is no doubt of 

a setback. 

It is claimed that jobbers are not buying 
to any extent, but the mills are disposing 
of all they have to offer and nearly all 
have still some unfilled contracts, There 
was only a slight decline in the heavier 
feeds, compared with bran, and the offer- 
ings were light today of anything desir- 
able. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was lower, but 
another advance is probable in a few days, 
although the demand is light. Cracked 
corn is held at $1 over meal, and a good 
trade is reported. Hominy feed in light 
supply and higher. Gluten feed is held 
about $3 above last week for spot offer- 
ings. Cottonseed meal stronger, while oil 
meal is offered at considerably less than 
last week, but dealers are looking for an 
advance. 

Rolled oats steady, and demand fair. 
Oat hulls are reported stronger by some 
mills, but there were offerings at previous 
price, $22, reground, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo. 


THE OUTPUT 


When the mills had wheat they ran full 
time, and some Sunday work was done. 
Several were down for want of grain, and 
there is little hope of = enough to 
start up with for some days. The output 
for the week was 122,300 bbls, represent- 
ing 73 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 99,350, or 60 per cent, last week, 
129,400, or 78 per cent, a year ago, 85,500, 
or 62 per cent, in 1915, 130,500, or 95 per 
cent, in 1914, and 116,300, or 84 per cent, 
in 1913. 


NOTES 


R. W. Chapin, of Hammond, Ind., was 
here last Thursday. 

H. T. Bickel, of the Flanley Grain Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., was on ’change this week. 

It is reported that the government will 
take 80 ships from the lakes between Sept. 
15 and the close of navigation. 

The New York Central Railroad will 
build a freight terminal here, costing 
$250,000, of re-enforced concrete. 

Stocks of wheat here have dwindled to 
about 300,000 bus, of which 150,000 are 
Canadian. Last year there were 4,836,000 
bus in store, of which 2,195,311 were from 
Canada. 

Calvin N. Keeney, seedsman, of Le Roy, 
N. Y., has been called to Washington for 
a consultation on the shortage in some lines 
of seeds, particularly peas, for-next year’s 
planting. 

The Natura Milling Co., capital 
$25,000, has incorporated, and will build a 
mill at Lancaster, a suburb of Buffalo. It 
will manufacture whole-wheat flour, and 
deal in feeds and grain. The directors are 
William J. Cant, F. G. Brost and Harold 
Earle. 

Charles Kennedy, recently appointed 
commissioner of grains for the Buffale 
district by President Wilson, met the 
members of the Buffalo Malt Manufac- 
turers’ Association and explained the law 
to them. He also promised to do all he 
could to get the government to allow the 
maltsters the usual storage room for their 
winter’s supply of barley. 

Although the firm of Charles Kennedy 
& Co. is still on the eighth floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, the 
spacious offices and the large force of 
clerks and heads of departments are near- 
ly all gone, leaving only Abe Black to run 
what is left of the largest wheat concern 
ever in this city. He will manage what 
business comes to the office till the end of 
the war. At present he is busy with winter 
wheat. Later on he will take up other 
lines. 

Not in many years has the grain trade 
been so dull on the lakes as during this 
week, and the same is true of package 
freight receipts. The following state- 
ment, giving receipts of flour, grain and 
feed for the week ending today, tells the 
story: 


1917 1916 1915 
Flour, bbis......... 130,900 236,140 181,659 
Wheat, bus........ 200,000 3,395,828 563,266 
CORR UM. 85 5 0 e''n s < occces 40,000 331,975 
CODE WEE. Fes ais Toa eects 159,000 39,717 
Ps Cn cc ett: se vews 189,279 26,000 
eh? WER GS awe bcks - Reobns 2 em Gee Lo mes be 
Feed, sacks........ 11,500 22,800 118,280 


E. Baneasser. 
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Trade developments in flour this week 
included further evidence of surrender on 
the part of big buyers, mills reporting a 
fair volume of moderate-sized sales, while 
the car-lot and mixed-car business was 
active. Only a few of the smaller mills 
expressed dissatisfaction with conditions. 
Shipping directions came in freely and, as 
there are no stocks on hand, as fast as the 
flour is manufactured it is loaded out. 
Prices were held firmly by mills, and re- 
mained steady. 

Eastern customers bought more freely 
from the mills at full prices, but their 
orders were for small amounts. for imme- 
diate shipment, There is a fairly good 
business being worked in the South from 
day to day at full prices, although mainly 
in single cars for near-by requirements. 

Inquiries and bids from abroad were 
more numerous than for some time, and it 
was reported that a good volume of busi- 
ness was done. Sales, however, were most- 
ly made on private terms. There was a 
good demand for hard wheat flour, while 
the alleged government buyers were in the 
market for soft straights. The West In- 
dies purchased freely, but only in small 
lots. 

The local market was more active. All 


.classes wanted supplies, and sales made a 


good showing in the aggregate, with soft 
winter straight probably leading. Many 
buyers, being bare of stock, were forced to 
replenish, regardless of price. Some mills 
were out of the market, or quoting high 
because of inability to procure wheat. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $11@11.25; straight, 
$10.50@10.90; first clear, $9@9.75; second 
clear, $8.50@9; low-grade, $7.75@8.25,— 
jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $10@ 
10.30; second patent, $9.80@10; extra 
fancy, $9.20@9.50; second clear, $8.50@9; 
low-grade, $8@8.25,—jute or cotton. Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat fancy patent, $10.30 
@10.75; straight, $9.95@10.20; cut-off, 
$9.25@9.60,—jute. Spring wheat patent, 
$11.70@12.30; first clear, $10.30@11,— 
jute. White rye, old, $11; dark, $10.75. 

Demand for millfeed increasing, and 
sales were heavier than last week. The 
general situation is strong, and prices on 
all grades have been firm. Shippers report 
good trade with near-by points. Offerings 
from country mills were light. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 25 was 43,400, rep- 
resenting 86 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 41,400, or 82 per cent, last 
week, 40,900, or 81 per cent, a year ago, 
and 41,600, or 82 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 58,600, representing 
74 per cent, compared with 40,000, or 52 
per cent, last week, 54,300, or 70 per cent, 
a year ago, and 56,400, or 73 per cent, in 
1915. 


FOOD CONSERVATORS BUSY 


E. M. Flesh, appointed by Mr. Hoover 
as manager of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation in this district, has 
secured a suite of offices in the Boatmen’s 
Bank Building. He says that it is the 
intention of the government to interfere 
as little as possible with the grain business 
as it is now organized. 

The government will pay commission 
merchants Ic per bu for buying grain and 
delivering it to warehouse and elevators. 
A charge of 1 per cent will be made by the 
government for administration in supply- 
ing wheat to-the millers. .The only mills in 
the United States that do not come under 


the provisions of the food conservation 
law are those of less than 100 bbls capac- 


ity. 

Mr. Flesh has appointed Bert H. Lang 
as his assistant, and expects to have his 
organization perfected and ready by Sept. 
1. Mr. Flesh has sold his interest in the 
C. H. Albers Commission Co., of which 
he was president, and will devote his en- 
tire time and energy to this work. 

Samuel Plant, chairman of the St. Louis 
and Illinois Millers’: Committee, has se- 
cured offices in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and has appointed H. F. Reed as general. 
clerk. Mr. Reed has been connected with 
the milling business for a number of years. 


NOTES 

D. F. Pride, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Missoula, 
Mont., was on ’change this week. 

At a meeting of directors of the Ameri- 
can Bakery Co., a quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent was declared, payable Sept. 1. 

C. R. Davidson, former Illinois repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has taken charge of the St. Louis office of 
this company as successor to H. A. Ster- 
ling. 

St. Louis and near-by millers held a 
meeting, Aug. 20, to hear a report from 
Mr. Plant regarding methods of handling - 
their business in conformity with the Food 
Administrator’s views. 

Southern Illinois millers are protesting 
against the present outlined zone system, 
as they would have to buy their wheat 
through the Chicago zone, their principal 
reason for objecting to same being that 
their transit begins in St. Louis and, 
therefore, they want to draw their sup- 
plies from this market. 

Overhauling of the Belleville mill of the 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co. is completed. A 
complete new wheat-cleaning department 
and also additional mill machinery have 
been installed. The new concrete elevator, 
with a capacity of 100,000 bus, is expected 
to be ready for storage of wheat early in 
September. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La. Aug. 25.—Flour 
prices advanced this week, mills stating 
that wheat was practically unobtainable. 
Kansas mills offered, for shipment within 
30 days, first patents at $12.10@12.20 and 
95 per cent patent at $11.90@12, with 
an upward tendency today. Minnesota 
patents were quoted at $12.05@12.30, 
basis 98-lb cottons. Spot Kansas sold at 
$12@12.50 for patents, straights were of- 
fered at $10.90@11.80, and soft winter 
wheat highest patents at $12. 

Board of Trade quotations: Minnesota 
and Dakota patents, $13.25@13.50; Kan- 
sas patent, $13.30@13.50; straight, $13.10 © 
@13.35; soft winter wheat patent, $12.15 
@12.25,—in 98-lb cottons. 

Bran, on track, $2 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Corn, bulk, on track: No, 3 yellow, $2 bu; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.95; No. 2 white, $2. Oats, 
bulk on track: No. 3 white, 69c bu; No. 2 
mixed, 73c. 

Corn products: corn meal, $11.75@ 
11.95 bbl; cream meal, $12@12.10; grits, 
coarse or fine, $12.10@12.20; hominy, 
$12.25@12.50. 

* * 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 292,000 bus; 
corn, 54,000; oats, 215,000; barley, 1,035,- 
000. Grain inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
97 cars; corn, 116; oats, 305; barley, 754. 


Grorce L. Ferry. 





A report from Consul W. L. Bonney, 
Rosario, Argentina, says that seoenthy 
planted wheat is in good condition. Acre- 
age has been increased in some districts; 
shortage of seed has hindered in others. 
New corn arrived in such condition that 
old crop was preferred, and dealers 
made an organized effort to prevent the 
shelling of corn until thoroughly dry. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 

at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Aug. 25 was 40,500, or 84 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 38,200, or 80 per 
cent, last week, 37,700, or 78 per cent, a 
year ago, 40,200, or 84 per cent, two years 
ago, and 37,700, or 79 per cent, three years 
ago. 
Business with the mills was quiet. Some 
was done, but apparently the edge has 
. gone off the buying temporarily. Sales 
were scattered over a wide territory, and 
consisted of replenishment of stocks which 
had been allowed to dwindle to a mini- 
mum. During the pendency of the food 
control bill every one held off for its pas- 
sage and the announcement of regulations 
under it. Now every one is holding off 
pending the announcement of the fixed 
price for the 1917 crop, and is taking only 
what flour must absolutely be had. 

Millers were bidding around $2.12 for 
wheat, and were not getting any too much 
at that. Flour prices are predicated upon 
present value of wheat, and it is realized 
that with a fixed price at or below $2, 
lower flour prices may shortly prevail. This 
makes the entire trade cautious. Some 
southern buyers who have stocked up at 
higher prices are wondering what will 
happen to them in case the price of 
wheat is fixed at $2 or less. 

Millers have advised their trade to go 
slow in booking up? They have been op- 
posed to selling beyond 30 days and for 
more than reasonably near-by require- 
ments. It is not believed that there are 
many in a position to get hurt by lower 
prices. 

Bran is slow, and sagging. Middlings 
also have shown signs of weakness, al- 
though in much better request than bran 
and in a much better sustained position. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

There was rain the middle of the week, 
which should prove of much benefit to 
corn and other crops. Considerable oats 
and wheat are in the fields still unthreshed, 
but doubt if this rain was sufficient or 
lasted long enough to cause any sprouting. 
Toward the end of the week the weather 
was much cooler, with a tendency to be- 
come unsettled. 

Reports of big yields of wheat and oats 
continue to come in. The wheat crop is 
of splendid quality. In Michigan there is 
an occasional report of wheat being some- 
what tough, due to too much moisture. 
Harvesting, on the whole, has been under 
favorable conditions. 

Oats crop will be large. It is believed 
that the bulk of the corn crop will prob- 
ably reach maturity before a killing frost. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Although Ohio has grown a compara- 
tively big crop of wheat for the state, 
38,000,000 bus, it is not reflected at all in 
the movement. So far, the movement of 
wheat has been slow and comparatively 
light.. Farmers are busy, and, besides, 
are disposed to hold. Possibly wheat may 
move more freely after the price has been 
fixed, if same is not too low, permitting of 
a good carrying charge for the $2 guaran- 
teed minimum price on the 1918 crop. 

NOTES 

Trading in all wheat futures was dis- 
continued on the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change Aug. 25. 

The Harris Bros. Seed Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., has increased its capital 
stock to $250,000. 

Julian Powell and G. T. Coop, of A. 
Brinkley & Co., flour dealers, Norfolk, 
Va., were here this week. 


The Fangboner Seed Co., Bellevue, Ohio, 
has been incorporated for $50,000 by Irvin 
T. Fangboner, Charles B. Dillon, John E. 
Pafenbach, Clayton W. Jenkins, and M. 
Williams. 

Albert B. Cutter, formerly of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, but now in the 
flour business at Los Angeles, Cal., was in 
Toledo and on ’change this week. 

It is expected that Cincinnati and To- 
ledo will be selected by the government 
as hay-compressing centers, where hay for 
American and allied troops will be pre- 
pared for shipment. 

The transfer of 1,000,000 tons of Great 
Lakes shipping to the Atlantic for use 
there is being seriously considered. It is 
planned to cut the boats in half, towing 
them through the Welland Canal, and re- 
assembling on the seaboard. 

M. H. Wager, of New York, formerly 
president of the Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change, and of the old firm of Bangs & 
Wager, was on ’change here, for the first 
time in 40 years, this week. He was for- 
merly a member of the Toledo exchange. 

The receipt of several cars of new 
wheat containing weevil has led to notice 
being issued to country shippers to see 
that elevator bins and hoppers are emptied 
of last year’s wheat and _ thoroughly 
cleaned, and, if needed, disinfected before 
being used on the new crop. 

Inability to get the necessary labor for 
farmwork, and also lack of fertilizer, 
especially phosphates, are among the prin- 
cipal obstacles in the way of an increased 
winter wheat crop in 1918, according to 
testimony of experts from Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky and Illinois. 

Charles Mahan, county agent Sandusky 
County, at the request of Washington 
officials has made an investigation of the 
cost to produce a bushel of wheat. Ac- 
cording to reports secured from farmers, 
the average cost to raise an acre of wheat 
was $40@50; the yield is 25@30 bus, which 
means that the cost is close to $2. 

N. E. Shaw, Ohio secretary of agricul- 
ture, says that hundreds of carloads of 
grain, hay and other crops can be rescued 
from grasshoppers alone by a systematic 
campaign throughout the country advo-~ 
cating early plowing. “Plow early,” says 
Shaw, “to destroy next year’s crop of 
these destructive agents. Destroy their 
eggs by plowing and disk-harrowing all 
stubble fields and waste places.” 

The Wooster (Ohio) Experiment Sta- 
tion has. issued a warning against fake 
varieties of wheat sometimes sold at ex- 
travagant prices, often with the claim that 
only one peck is needed to seed an acre. 
The Miracle and Marvelous wheats have 
been so advertised. Both now are believed 
to be of the same variety, and are not 
approved by the station. Miracle proves 
to yield inferior to such standard varieties 
as Gypsy, Fultz and Poole, and Marvelous 
yielded five bushels less to the acre in 
1913 than Mediterranean, when seeded at 
the rate of eight pecks to the acre. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana. and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 96,000 bbls, 
for the week ending Aug. 25 made 76,602, 
or 80 per cent of capacity, compared with 
81,000, or 79 per cent, last week, by 13 
mills of 102,600 bbls capacity. 
Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., 
MICHIGAN 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


Monticello. 


, INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 25.—From the 
Indiana flour millers in this city this week 
attending the meeting called for the pur- 
pose of considering food administration 
measures came reports of unstinted activ- 
ity on the part of flour buyers, though in 
all instances they are contracting for pur- 
chases to be delivered within 30 days. Also 
the mills, moving cautiously, are not trying 
for anything to be shipped later. 

Most millers interviewed stated that 
they did not have any objection to the 
new government corporation buying wheat 
for them, arguing that as long as they. can 
get enough to operate their mills and fill 
flour orders they do not care who the 
buyer is. 

More Indiana flour was sold this week 
for export than at any time since the sub- 
marine campaign stopped free shipping 
last winter. The bulk was for the foreign 
account, and such business calls for 30- 
day delivery at seaboard. 

The. local end of the market is brisk. 
Business is strictly on the new crop, and 
while there has been some hesitancy about 
selling wheat, the mills are getting enough 
for immediate needs. Wagon wheat 
brought about $2 throughout the week, 
while car lots sold only where flour sales 
were assured, and generally ranged 
around $2.12. Soft winter patents in 
jute closed at $10.50, the cheapest price 
here in many weeks, 

With the mills increasing operations in 
all departments, there is a bulge in the 
supply of feed, and the price slumped 
about $2 ton, closing weak at $33. 

Word from some millers was to the 
effect that elevators in certain cities were 


‘ stocked to capacity with oats, the crop 


being a bumper one, and as a result con- 
siderable flour will have to be exported 
from other producing centers because of 
the lack of elevator space for the present 
wheat crop. Muncie, Ind., complains espe- 
cially of this being the case. In that re- 
gion it was stated that less than 25 per 
cent of the wheat had been brought to 
market. 
MILLERS CONFER OVER WAR MEASURES 

Indiana millers learned this week what 
is to be expected of them in the nresent 
food control measures. At the conference 
held at the local Board of Trade, more 
millers were present than were at the last 
annual session. It was in many respects 
a historic session, for it brought home to 
the miller the fact that he will be a very 
important personage during the war. 

Mr. Hoover sent a message of greeting 
to the assembly, and stated that it was his 
wish that all the new measures be adopted 
unanimously by the millers. Mills are’ in 
line to follow the law against storing more 
wheat than 30-day requirements, which is 
one of the most important things affecting 
the trade. Every small mill handling grain 
was especially impressed with the fact 
that it now operates as an elevator, and all 
mills upwards of 100 bbls capacity have 
been instructed to take out a license, 
though most of them already had applied 
for one. One of the largest millers in 
Indiana declared that it was the most har- 
monious meeting he had ever attended, in 
spite of the drastic measures to be fol- 
lowed by the trade. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 12,813 bbls. 

The Rock Run Mill, Goshen, has in- 
creased the number of its directors to 
seven. 

The Harris Mill Co., of Montgomery, 
has become a member of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has issued $75,000 preferred stock, mak- 
ing the total capitalization $350,000. 

The Rider Packing Co., Seymour, has 
commenced operations, with modern equip- 
ment in every department. It makes corn 


products. 
J. M. Pearson. 





Continuance of High Ocean Rates 

High ocean freight rates evidently are 
expected to continue, says a writer in the 
New York Times, or private capital would 
not venture to do as it did recently: pay 
$1,000,000 each for eight steamers, not 
new, or about $285 a ton. This sale is 
taken to indicate that government compe- 
tition will not affect the high rates for a 
long time. The demand for space is run- 
ning too far ahead of the supply. Whether 
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the government, through its Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, will operate or charter 
its vessels has caused guessing among those 
interested. A large American shipping 
company is reported planning to operate 
some of the government ships. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvitiz, Tenn., -Aug. 25.—The 
further decline in prices and generally 
unsettled conditions the first of the week 
practically killed new business in the 
southeastern territory. Trade seemed to 
regain confidence during the latter part 
of the week, and mills had a fair volume 
of trade. All sales are confined to ship- 
ment in 30 days, and buyers are being 
made to understand that the flour must be 
withdrawn within that time. 

Shipping instructions have been excep- 
tionally good, mills being able to show 
over 90 per cent of possible capacity, 
probably the record output for this sea- 
son. Stocks were low, and it is understood 
that a large part of the flour is going di- 
rectly to consumers. 

Following the decline of 20@265c early 
in the week, prices were more firmly held, 
Today they were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, in 
cotton f.o.b. Ohio River, $11@11.50; 
standard or regular patents, $10.40@10.60, 
mainly $10.50; long patents, 15c under 
standard; low-grades, 30@50c under 
standard. 

Business in Minnesota and Kansas 
flours continues small, jobbers being 
lightly supplied. The range on old- and 
new-crop Minnesota flour is wide. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat patents, jute, 140 lbs, 
delivered Nashville, $11.90@12.90; hard 
winter patents, $11.40@11.75. 

Wheat held about steady this week. No. 
2 red winter wheat, delivered Nashville, 
brought $2.25@2.28. Offerings have been 
much lighter. Most of that arriving has 
come from Ohio and Michigan. 

Millfeed weak, with lower prices for 
bran. Mills find it difficult to dispose of 
the greatly increased output. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $30@32; standard mid- 
dlings, $44@45. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 144,000 bbls, had an output 
this week of 134,324, or 93.2 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 119,346 bbls 
and 82.7 per cent last week, 72 per cent 
the same week in 1916, 79.7 in 1915, 79.6 
in 1914, 66.7 in 1913 and 61.9 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Aug. 18 

16,600 
363,200 

47,800 
111,000 


bbls 
bus 


Flour, 

Wheat, 
Corn, bus 
Oats, bus 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 316 cars. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, went to 
St. Louis this week to attend a meeting of 
corn millers. 

E..M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, was in Chicago this week 
attending a meeting of the United States 
Millers’ Committee. 

Joel W. Kerr, aged 58, a leading grain 
dealer of Nashville, is dead. He leaves 4 
widow, and one brother, S. S. Kerr, who 
was associated with him in business. 

Joseph LeCompte, president Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc., expresses the 
opinion that there is more wheat in the 
hands of Kentucky farmers than ever be- 
fore at this season, due to farmers holding 
for higher prices. 

A meeting of the southern commission- 
ers of agriculture was held in Atlanta this 
week to consider plans to increase the 
acreage of wheat. Commissioner H. Knox 
Byson, of Tennessee, says that his depart- 
ment will endeavor to secure 1,000,000 
acres in ‘Tennessee, and increase of about 20 
per cent. Tennessee will probably have 
adequate seed wheat, and it was believed 
that a sufficient quantity can be secured in 
Missouri for other states at $3 bu. 

Joun Lerrer. 





State authorities of Iowa make the oat 
crop total 235,000,000 bus, or 26,000,000 
more than the government, 48,000,000 more 
than last year, and 30,000,000 more than 
any previous crop. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN FLOUR 

Canadian millers are frequently in re- 
ceipt of letters from flour importers in 
the small neutral countries of Europe, 
asking for supplies of flour. These letters 
point out that since this country has a pro- 
vision in its regulations whereby such ship- 
ments may be made under license at the 
pleasure of the government, a little activ- 
ity on the part of millers should result in 
business. It is further stated that the 
flour is badly needed, and that every pre- 
caution will be taken to insure the miller 
against loss, with satisfactory guaranty 
against subsequent shipment to Germany. 
To all such petitions the Canadian miller 
is obliged to turn a deaf ear. Conditions 
here make any response impossible. ° 

Canadians are profoundly sorry for 
these neutral countries that have the mis- 
fortune to be neighbors of Germany. In 
those far-off days when there was no war 
the millers of this country had many 
pleasant and satisfactory trading relations 
with the flour-importing houses of Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway and other small 
nations in Europe, relations which they 
would gladly honor today if the circum- 
stances permitted. But, alas, there is a 
war on, and Canada is in it in her own 
name and to the finish. 

A great part of the war work assigned 
to this country is the production and con- 
servation of food for the use of Great 
Britain and her allies. When produced 
and ready for shipment, this food is placed 
at the disposal of those whose business it 
is to distribute it among the allies. It is 
not the duty of this country to say where 
the stocks of flour shall go, nor would it 
alter their destinations if it could. The 
one object that possesses the mind and 
heart of Canada at present is to see the 
war won. Nothing else matters at the 
moment. When this consummation has 
been reached the surplus of Canadian 
flour will be again at the disposal of all 
who are in need of food. Until that time 
there is only one European buyer whose 
offers can be accepted, and this is the 
agent of the allied governments. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Business in flour is confined within the 
narrow limits of near-by domestic re- 
quirements, and whatever orders from 
allied buyers in New York the millers are 
able to accept. Were it not for the good 
volume of exporting, trade output for 
August would be exceedingly light, though 
the temporary prohibition of exports to 
United States has reduced the volume of 
sales by Ontario mills. There is a little 
business doing with such places as New- 
foundland and the West Indies. New- 
crop Ontario winter wheat flour has been 
shown here this week, but supplies of 
wheat are not yet sufficient to make any 
considerable volume. 

Quotations: spring, first patents, $12.90; 
seconds, $12.40; first clears, $12; 90 per 
cent winters, $11,—all per bbl, in bags, 
delivered, in mixed-car lots with feed, On- 
tario points. Straight cars of Ontario 
Winters, in bags, $10 bbl, f.o.b. Toronto. 
Blended winter and spring flour, in wood, 
for shipment to eastern provinces, $11.50 
bbl, f.o.b. mill points in Ontario. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Farmers are too busy with other work 
‘o deliver new wheat, but there is a little 
offering every day at around $2.20 bu for 
No. 2 red or white in car lots, on track at 
ry points. For wagonloads at mill 

oors the general price is $2.15@2.20 bu. 


The quality of this wheat is excellent, and 


millers are hoping to have more ample 
supplies soon. 

_ Manitoba wheat is practically off this 
market for the time being. 


MILLFEED UNCHANGED 

Demand for bran and shorts is very 
good, and prices hold firm at the level of 
last week. Quotations: bran, in mixed cars 
with flour, in bags, $35 ton; shorts, $40; 
middlings, $50; feed flour, $61; reground 
oat hulls, in bags, Ontario mill points, $21. 


CEREALS STEADY 


Mills making these products are run- 
ning steadily, and have their output sold 
for some time. Prices hold firmly at 
previous figures. Rolled oats, mixed-car 
lots, per bag of 90 Ibs, $4.40@4.50; oat- 
meal, per bag of 98 lbs, $4.85, prompt 
shipment; September-October shipment, 
20c under prompt prices. 


COARSE GRAINS 


New-crop Ontario oats may be bought 
at 60c bu, in car -lots, f.o.b. shipping 
points; new-crop barley, $1.20@1.25 bu; 
United States No. 2 yellow corn, natural, 
$1.90, f.o.b. Toronto. 


THE HARVEST 


Ontario is now in the midst of one of 
the largest and best grain harvests of re- 
cent years. Labor is scarce, but fine 
weather is favoring fieldwork. The win- 
ter wheat has yielded much more than an 
average per acre, and ‘so also have the 
other grains. The quality is also very fine. 


NOTES 


A. R. Badger, of the Badger Milling & 
Elevator Co., Ltd., Asquith, Sask., was in 
Toronto on business this week. 


During the first two months of the cur- 
tent fiscal year, Canada exported 22,693,- 
656 bus wheat and 1,221,981 bbls flour. 


Some Canadian milling companies are 
making all contracts for flour subject to 
changes in price or grade by government 
regulations. " 


The Dominion Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting on Thursday, 
Aug. 30,in Toronto. A good attendance of 
members is expected. 


The new milling plant at Streetsville, 
Ont., owned by the Toronto Milling Co., 
Ltd., commenced running on Thursday 
and is expected to be fully tested and 
ready for business by Sept. 1. Its initial 
run will be on an order for the allied buy- 
ers in New York. 


Nothing has been done as yet in the 
matter of controlling Canadian flour 
prices. The Canadian controller waits 
upon Washington. It is not understood 
that any study has yet been made of the 
special circumstances of the Canadian 
trade that may involve modifications of 
the United States plan. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Jonn, N. B., Aug. 25—<A decline 
of 35¢ bbl in Ontario blended flours is the 
only price change to report. Generally, 
the opinion of the trade is that lower 
prices will rule in all lines after new-wheat 
flour comes on the market. Quotations: 
Manitoba first patent, $13.40 bbl; first 
clears, $13; Ontario blended flour, $12. 
All quotations are for car lots in wood, 
f.o.b. track, St. John; Halifax, 5c bbl 
more. 

Manitoba and Ontario mills quote bran 
at $87 ton; middlings, $42; Manitoba feed 
flour, $63; Ontario feed flour, $65,—car 
lots, bagged, f.o.b. track, St. John; Hali- 
fax, 50c ton more. 

Rolled oats are unchanged at $9.60 per 
180-Ib bbl, with standard oatmeal at $10.55 
per 196-lb bbl. . 

Business is good, stocks light, and while 
there is a tendency to wait for lower 





prices, yet there is a good volume of trade 
moving. 
* # 

W. B. Hartshorn, a flour and. feed job- 
ber in Carbonear, N. F., arrived in Canada 
this week, on his way to visit the Upper 
Canadian milling agencies. 

Atrrep E. McGrntey. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnivec, Man., Aug. 25.—Mills here 
are doing only a fair amount of business, 
most of which is to western points in 
mixed-car lots. While awaiting decision 
as to price for new-crop flour, buyers are 
taking only sufficient to cover their imme- 
diate needs. Prices have not changed. 

Mills today are asking for top patents, 
$12 bbl; seconds, $11.50; first clears, 
$10.60,—net, in 98-lb bags, delivered to the 
retail trade in mixed-car lots at Manitoba 
points. 

Demand for millfeeds continues far in 
excess of the output of the western mills. 
Net prices to Manitoba points, in 100-Ib 
sacks, straight- or mixed-car lots, per ton: 
bran, $35; shorts, $89; special middlings, 
$46; red dog or feed flour, $52; oil cake, 
$45 





There is no decrease in the demand for 
cereals, and western oatmeal mills are 
running to capacity. Today’s net prices 
for rolled oats at country points, $3.75 per 
80-lb bag, delivered; granulated: oatmeal, 
$4.70 per 98-lb bag. 

THE GRAIN MARKETS 

Contract grades of cash wheat have 
been in excellent demand, but off-grades 
were inactive. During the first half of 
the week, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern were 
all selling at maximum price, with. govern- 
ment agents, millers and shippers taking 
all that was offered. Future trading has 
been dull, and prices have made some big 
advances. 

Closing prices, in cents per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 


o——Cash——,, Future 

in 2n 3n Oct. 
AU BO 5005 20 0% 240 240 240 212 
AMR. 31 cccccee 240 240 240 215 
AUB. BB iccccece 240 240 240 213 
Aug. 88 ..cs..es 240 240 238 214 
Aug. 34 2.22000 240 240 238 220 
Aug. 86 ....cces- 240 240 238% 216 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Demand for cash oats has shown some 
improvement, and prices have declined. 
On Saturday No. 2 Canadian western 
closed at 62c bu, in store, Fort William. 
Cash barley closed at $1.18, and cash flax- 
seed at $3.593,. 


CROPS AND WEATHER 


Manitoba’s wheat crop now promises to 
excel that of last season. Improvement 
has been very great during the last 10 
days, and returns from districts where 
threshing has begun, indicate a much bet- 
ter yield than was generally looked for. 
The quality also is good. One of the 
features of this year’s crop is the heavy, 
well-filled heads, in comparison with the 
unusually short straw. A report from the 
provincial department of agriculture says 
Manitoba’s wheat will probably almost all 
grade above No. 3 northern. 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta, wheat 
crops have greatly improved under favor- 
able weather conditions, and estimates of 
yields are Sa Cutting is in 
full swing in both provinces. In many 
districts late-sown oats are now promising 
well. -Scattered showers throughout the 
West have benefited late crops, while caus- 
ing but little delay in harvesting opera- 
tions. Some rust and fly damage has been 
reported, but in no case was loss severe. 


NOTES 


Six cars of new wheat were inspected 
at Winnipeg on Thursday, and graded 
No. 1 northern. 


Stocks. in store in country elevators 











west of Winnipeg this week: wheat, 3,354,- 
000 bus, against 8,233,347 last year; oats 
846,000, against 2,350,334; barley 126,000, 
against 206,564; flaxseed 62,000, against 
102,188, 

Alexander. Ingraham, president Will- 
ford Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, is expected in 
Calgary shortly to commence work on the 
milling plant to be built by the Alberta 
Flour Mills, Ltd., of which E. E. Stevens, 
formerly of Minneapolis, is manager. 

A. F. Andrews, who has been connected 
with the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, for a number of years in vari- 
ous positions of responsibility, has been 
appointed manager of the company’s 
branch mill at Medicine Hat and has as- 
sumed his new duties. 

The shortage of farm help is being 
most acutely felt in Manitoba. Large 
numbers of harvesters are arriving almost 
daily from eastern Canada, but most of 
these men travel further west. Request 
has been sent to Ottawa, asking for the 
release of the soldiers in local training 
camps, to work in the fields. Parties or- 
ganized in the cities are doing good work 
on near-by farms, but those at a greater 
distance are in urgent need of hands, if 
their crops are to be saved. Saskatchewan - 
and Alberta report no serious shortage of 
labor at present, though in some sections 
more help would be welcome. 

‘G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Aug. 25.—The only 
change in flour during the week was a de- 
cline of 40c bbl in old-crop winter grades, 
due to increased offerings of new-crop 
flour from Ontario millers for future de- 
livery at lower figures than those ruling 
for old. This being between seasons, buy- 
ers are not disposed to operate freely, 
and business was of a jobbing character, 
with sales of 90 per cent patents at $12@ 
12.30 bbl, in wood, and at $5.80@5.95 per 
bag, delivered to the trade. 

There has been some inquiry for new- 
crop flour. Early in the week a sale of 
one car of 90 per cent patent was made 
at $10.40 bbl, in bags, ex-track here, de- 
livery first half of September, but today 
Ontario millers offered the same grade of 
flour for the same delivery at $10@10.25. 

There has been no change in the market 
for spring wheat flour, prices being main- 
tained, with a moderate amount of new 
business passing. Demand is chiefly for 
small lots to meet immediate requirements. 
Sales of first patents were made at $13, 
seconds at $12.50, and clears at $12.30 bbl, 
in bags, and 30c more, in wood, delivered 
to the trade. ; ; 

Domestic demand for all lines of mill- 
feed is good but, owing to limited sup- 
plies, available business is in mixed-car 
lots. The market is firm, with bran selling 
at $35@37 ton, shorts at $40@43, and mid- 
dlings at $48@50, including bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

Although the recent weakness in oats 
warrants a decline in rolled oats, millers 
have made no change, as they claim good 
milling oats are scarce. Prices have been 
maintained, : with car lots of standard 
grades quoted at $4.40, and broken lots at 
$4.45@4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered 
to the trade. 

The market for oats is weak, and prices 
have declined 24,@31,c bu. At this re- 
duction there has been a good demand, 
and sales of 200,000 to 300,000 bus were 
made. 

There is a steady demand for American 
corn, and sales of a number of cars of 
No, 2 yellow have been made at prices 
ranging $1.85@1.92 bu, and No. 2 mixed 
at $1.79, ex-track. 

A few cars of Ontario malting barley 
have been sold at $1.33 bu ex-track, but 
this price would not be paid today. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 
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CHICAGO, -AUG, 25 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round _ lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for pene to re- 
tail merchants 


: $.. 
Spries A se scyed jute, old. ii. 15@12. 00 


11.25@11.50 
11.25 @11.60 
10.90@11.20 
10.00@10.50 


Red ram 140 Ibs, jute ..... 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. ° 13. 50@13. 60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, $10.85 @10.60 


Straight, southern, jute . - 10.00@10.25 
Clear, southern, jute 9.75 @10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute $11.560@11.75 


Patent, 95 per cent 11.25 @11.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute 9.75 @10.25 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute $9.10 @9.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute 8.50@8.75 
MILLFEED—tThe prices on millfeed of- 
fered below are nominal, and for orders on 
immediate acceptance or August shipment. 
Prices for shipment during September can be 
shaded 50c. Spring wheat bran is quoted at 
middlings, $40; winter wheat bran, 
$30.75; winter middlings, $52; red dog, $68, 
—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Millers, shippers and country 
shorts were the best buyers. Offerings fair. 
Prices lower on red winters. No. 2 red sold 
at $2.18@2.20; No. 3 red at $2.15@2.17; No. 
2 hard, mainly at $2.30. Spring wheat scarce. 
No. 1 northern; nominally $2.30@2.45, inside 
for Mlinois grown; No. 2 red spring sold at 
$2.30. 

CORN—Weak and lower, shorts having 
covered. Shipping demand slower. No. 
mixed, $1.80@1.89, closing at the inside; No. 
2 yellow, $1.92@1.93; No. 2 white, $1.91. 

OATS—Lower. Exporters out of the mar- 
ket. Country offerings not large. No. 3 
white sold at 54@54%c; standard, 544%@ 
55%c; No. 2 white, 55%c. 

RYE—Declined ic, with sales at $1.76@ 
1.77, mostly at the inside for No. 2. Bids 
for 10 days’ shipment, $1.72. 

BARLEY—Declined le, + increased of- 
ferings. Malting, $1.14@1 

CORN GOODS—Trade Sai 
sharply lower. Grits $5.09, and meal 
per 100 lbs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Prices 
$5.08, 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1916 1917 1916 
bbis..... 171 89 
5 2,164 530 
863 397 
Oats, 8,048 2,462 
Rye; 86 36 
Barley, bus.... 504 80 


Flour, 
Wheat, bus.... 





lots, per 


MILWAUKEE, AUG, 25 

FLOUR—wWholesale prices, car 

bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood $12.50@12.75 
Hard spring straight, wood 11.76 @12.00 
Fancy clear, jute 10.75 @11.00 
Rye flour, pure, wood 8.85@ 9.00 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 8.00@ 8.50 
Kansas straight, cotton 11.50@12.00 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, -white -@ 6.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow -@ 5.50 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 
$29.50; standard fine middlings, $28 @238.50; 
rye feed, $27.50; flour middlings, $48@49; 
red dog, $58@59; oil meal, $55,—all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices 5c higher, with demand 
limited. Millers have moderate supplies of 
choice on hand. Receipts, 67 cars. A more 
liberal movement is looked for. No. 1 spring, 
$2.25@2.55; No. 2, $2.20@2.50; No. 3, $2.10 

2.45; No. 2 red, $2.18@2.20; No. 3 red, 
$2.13@2.17; No. 2 hard, $2.23@2.30. 

No. 1 spring No. 2 spring No. 3 sprg 
Monday ...$2.25@2.40 $2.20@2.30 $2.10@2.20 
Tuesday .. 2.35@2.50 2.25@2.45 2.15@2.25 
Wednesday 2.30@2.45 2.20@2.40 2.16@2.26 
Thursday... 2.30@2.45 2.20@2.35 2.10@2.25 
Friday .... 2.30@2.45 2.25@2.35 2.10@2.25 
Saturday .. 2.40@2.55 2.835@2.50. 2.20@2.45 

BARLEY—Declined 10@15c, with malt- 
sters and brewers buying best grades. Ship- 
Pers took medium and low. Receipts, 273 
cars. Medium, $1.29@1.36; No. 3, $1.20@ 
1.35; No. 4, $1.17@1.28; feed and rejected, 
$1.05 @1.25. 

RYE—Prices were 2@3c higher. Receipts, 
16 cars. Shippers were in the market, and 
all offerings were taken. A more liberal 
movement is looked for next week. No. 1, 
on Me ad 78; No, 2, $1.72@1.77;. No. 3, $1.71@ 


chiiasicndcddln 15@18c, with demand 
good from all sources. Receipts, 110 cars. 
The local trade bought freely of yellow, and 


shippers took all grades. No. 3 yellow, $1. " 
@1.90; No. 4 yellow, $1.68%@1.88; No. 
mixed, $1.66@1.82; No. 3 white, $1. 73@1. on 
OATS—Down 4c. Receipts, 601 cars. A 
heavy movement is looked for from now on. 
Shippers were liberal buyers, and offerings 
were taken each day. Standard, 52% @ 
56%c; No. 8 white, 52@56%c; No. 4 white, 
52 @56c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1916 1917 1916 
22,611 66,166 
Wheat, bus. 7,550 60,298 
Corn, bus... 64,020 
Oats, bus.. .1,177,960 1, 042, 720 385, 644 586,970 
Barley, bus. 395,800 322,660 46,150 
Rye, bus... 17,775 56,640 4,740 
Feed, tons.. 540 1,880 2,943 


Flour, bbis.. 





KANSAS CITY, AUG. 25 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$11.80@12.50 ist clear.$10.50@11.25 
Straight. 11.25@12.00 Low-gr.. 8.50@ 9.50 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $12.30@12.60 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $11@ 
11.50 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,’’ 100 per cent; ‘‘straight pat- 
ent,’’ 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—tThe feed market is rather 
slow, with only a fair demand for bran and 
a poor one for shorts. Bran prices declined 
5@10c, and shorts are down 15@25c from 
last week’s quotations. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, per 100-ib sacks: bran, $1.35; 
brown shorts, $1.75@1.80; gray, $2@2.10; 
white, $2.50@2.60; corn chop, $3.32 @3.34. 

WHEAT—Demand is irregular and rather 
slow, and considerable remained - unsold. 
Prices are. rather sharply higher. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice 
Turkey, $2.58@2.60; dark and ordinary, $2.40 
@2.57; No. 3, fair to choice Turkey, $2.52@ 
2.55; dark and ordinary, $2.38@2.51; No. 4, 
$2.15@2.45; soft wheat, No. 2, $2.24@2.25; 
No. 3, $2.20@2.23; No. 4, $2.15 @2.21. 

CORN—There is a good demand for the 
moderate offerings, with prices about l0c 
higher than a week ago. Cash prices: mixed 
corn, No. 2, $1.79@1.80; No. 3, $1.78@1.79; 
white corn, No. 2, rah heart, No. 3, $1.86@ 
1.87. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
bus 872,100 2,891,700 818,100 2,652,950 
193,750 363,750 148,750 
Oats, bus.. 588,200 465,000 
Rye, bus... 12,100 
Barley, bus 7,000 
Bran, tons. 360 
Hay, tons.. 6,204 
Flour, bbis. 6,750 


Wheat, 
Corn, bus.. 


6,852 


8,750 69,750 





NEW YORK, AUG, 265 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks ood 
Spring patent -$11.70@11.95 $12.00@12.25 
Spring first clears. 10.45@10.70 10.75@11.00 
Spring low-grades. 6.40@ 8.40 .....@..... 
Kansas straights... 12.00@12.50 .....@. 

Exports for the week: wheat, 276, 000 bus: 
corn, 29,000; oats, 203,000; flour, 67,059 pkgs. 

WHEAT—Prices for cash wheat are down 
to $2.25@2.30 at New York, and Baltimore 
No. 2 red down to $2.12. The lower prices 
at Baltimore appear to be due to the fact 
that there is a good crop in Maryland and 
Virginia, which is moving to market under 
favorable conditions, and New York is a buy- 
ing, and not a selling, point. There seems 
to be but little tendency to move wheat this 
way. The export business reported is under- 
stood to have been either at the outports or 
at the Gulf. No, 2 red was quoted at the 
close at $2.25 c.i.f. and $2.28 f.0.b; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.30, f.o.b. 

CORN—Corn is selling at New York within 
about 15c bu of new No. 2 red wheat at 
Baltimore; the fact that corn is so much 
higher here than at the southern Atlantic 
ports is rather unusual. There seems to be 
almost an embargo against New York, and it 
is extremely difficult to move the grain for- 
ward. There is no export interest, prices 
being too high. Sales of 40,000 bus Argentine 
corn were reported on Saturday at 40c under 
American corn. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 
$1.99%; No. 2 yellow, $2.03%; No. 3 yellow, 
$2.02%. 

OATS—A rather free movement of. new 
oats in the country has brought the c.i.f. 
houses again into the market. C.i.f. sellers 
are beginning to offer freely, and prices are 
becoming more normal throughout the Hast. 
New York quotdtions are down to below 70c 
the first time in months. There has been 
very little evidence of export business during 
the week. Standards are quoted at 69c; 
No. 2 white, 69%c; No. 3 white, 68c; No. 4, 
67c; clipped white, 69@73c. 

RYE FLOUR—The market is feeling the 
effects of the movement of. new rye, and 
quotations have declined; old rye flour on the 
spot is quoted at $11@11.70, and new flour, 
September shipment, at $9.50@10. 

MILLFEED—The market has been unsat- 
isfactory, from the standpoint of the mills. 
Demand quiet, with évidence of pressure and 
of some accumulation in stocks. Bran in 
limited demand, although heavy feeds con- 


tinue relatively firm. Quotations for spring 

bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, 

$31.50; standard middlings, 100’s, $88; red 

dog, $60. City feed: bulk bran $34, 100-lb 

sacks $35; heavy feed, in bulk, $47; flour 

—_e 100’s, $65; red dog flour, $66, in 
Is. 


CORN GOODS—Owing to the strength of 
old corn, there is still a firm market for 
meals of all kinds; stocks are small, but the 
export inquiry is limited. Offerings from the 
mills are being watched carefully, and there 
is possibility of quite a good business if: fair 
concessions could be made. Quotations at 
the close: kiln-dried, export, bbl, $9.50@9.75; 
fine yellow, 100’s, $4.95; white, 100’s, $5: 
coarse, 100’s, $5; hominy, bbl, $10; granu- 
lated yellow, $10 bbl; white granulated, 
$10.70 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.75, 





TOLEDO, AUG, 25 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and. round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made vo seSucees Be sccs 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent 
Straight 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Mixed feed 
Middlings 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag 


WHEAT—Closing prices ae 2 red: 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Receipts last week, 283 cars, 197 contract; 
year ago 336, 169 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 10 cars, 5 contract; 
ago 48, 44 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 59 cars, 50 contract; 
ago 225, 97 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 

337,200 399,000 
9,600 657,600 

76,800 356,000 


year 


year 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 51,700 207,700 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 25 

FLOUR—Receipts, 2,198 bbls and 8,568,127 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring favorite brands $13.25 @13.50 
Spring patent, old 12.60@13.00 
Spring first clear, old 11.00@11.90 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent 

Regular grades, winter— 

Straight 

Patent 
Kansas patent, new 
Kansas straight, new 11.50@12.00 
Kansas first clear, new 11.25 @11.75 

MILLFEED—Prices of spot bran declined 
$1@2.50 ton, tinder a slow demand and more 
liberal offerings. Feed to arrive was quiet 
and easier. Quotations, per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$35.50@. 
Western to arrive, in bulk 33. 00@33. 50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot 

To arrive, lake-and-rail 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

Ib sacks 
Standard middlings, 

100-lb sacks 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 59.00@60.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 39.00@40.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 39.00@40.00 

WHEAT—Market nominal, in the absence 
of spot offerings, and quotations are omitted. 
Receipts, 187,712 bus; exports, 28,206; stock, 
436,158. 

RYE FLOUR—tTrade quiet, 
firm under small spot supplies. Quotations: 
on spot, $9.75@10.25 per 196 ibs, either in 
wood or sacks, and $9.25@10, mill shipment, 

CORN—Offerings on the spot were light, 
but there was little trading and the market 
declined 9c. Receipts, 34,671 bus; exports, 
32,317; stock, 235,718. Closing prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow $1.91@1.92 


CORN PRODUCTS—Market quiet and 
barely steady, with moderate but ample of- 
ferings. Quotations: — Ae 


- $10. sgt. 10 ve soe. 00 
eee 0.15 > +5 2% 


13.25 @13.50 


33.50 @34.50 
31.00 @32.00 


50.00 @51.00 
to arrive, 
39.00 @ 40.00 


but market 


K.-d. yellow meal. 
Gran. yellow meal. 
Gran. white meal. 
Yellow table meal.. 
White table meal.. 
White corn flour... 
Yellow corn flour.. 
Pearl hominy 
Hominy and grits, 


> ‘oir 40 86 
10.00@10.10 ‘sé Se.00 
«eos +@11.00 ....@6.46 
+++» @6.06 
5.85 @5.90 
«+++ @5.70 
-@.... 
OATS—Dull and daaetied, aetna 178, - 
360 bus; exports, 401,349; stock, 596,843. Quo- 
tations: 
No. 2 white 
Standard white 
No. 3 white 
No, 4 white 
OATMEAL—None offeririg on -spot. 
ture deliveries dull and lowér, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Quotations for Septem- 
ber-October shipment: grofnd oatmeal, bbl, 


«eee @12.20 
12.00@12.10 
«+e + @11.50 


$10.79; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $5.6 
@9.85; patent cut, bbl, $10.79@12.29; pear) 
barley, in 100-Ib sacks, as to size and quality, 
$5.30 @7.20. 





DULUTH, AUG, 
FLOUR—MiIl quotations a Piaiiss or car 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 

Aug. 25 1916 
-$12.50@12.70 $8.20@8,39 
8.10@8.49 
8.00@8.19 
6.00 @ 6.29 
3.95 @ 4.10 


First patent, wood.. 
Second patent, wood. 12.30@12.50 
Straight, wood 12.10@12.30 
First clear, jute 10.75 @11.00 
Second clear, jute... 9:75@10.00 
Red dog, jute 5.60@ 5.65 2.90@3.00 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, aoe Duluth: 
. 25 1916 
semolina, jute.$12. 7o18. 00 $8. 10@8.20 
Patent, jute 12.50@12.75 7.40@7 i 
Cut-straight, jute... 11.75@12.00 6.90@7.9 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or roa 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Aug. 25, were: 
family blend, $11; pure white, $11.25; pure 
dark, $9; dark blend, $8.50. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 
Aug. 25. 8,500 Aug. 26..21,960 
Aug. 18.21,375 Aug. 19..22,065 
Aug. 11.19,000 Aug. 12..24,865 Aug. 14.14,690 
Aug. 4.23,170 Aug. 5..32,125 Aug. 7.14,899 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Aug. 25. .. Aug. 26.. baie Aug. 28. .... 
Aug. 18. Aug. 19.. .... Aug. 21. 
AMG..12.. cece AMB BB. 6 Aug. 14. 
Aug. 4. .... Aug. 6.. 9,870 Aug. 7. 
WHBEAT—Only 27 cars domestic and 17 
Canadian were received during the week, 
considerably below arrivals a year ago. The 
trade is looking for good receipts as soon as 
fieldwork has been finished and the govern- 
ment announces its schedule of prices. Pend- 
ing this announcement, business locally has 
been confined to cash wheat by milling in- 
terests. Late in the week bids for to arrive 
were quoted, but the party quickly withdrew 
from the market without finding a seller, 
Today unfounded rumors were reported on 
the price basis to be named by the Food 
Commission. As a result, for a time a rather 
unsettled situation prevailed. Steady with- 
drawals under the small movement are re- 
flected in reduction of elevator holdings. 
Supplies in most of the houses are wiped out. 
At the close tonight, only 17,000 bus remain 
in store, a decrease of 100,000 on the week. 
Shipment was all by rail. 
Duluth closing prices of No. 1 and No. 2 
northern, in cents per bushel: 
No.1 nor No. 2 nor 
Aug. Oy» - @2.35 
Aug. a6, @.. ‘~ ~ Bee 
Aug. obs -@2 2 35 
Aug. ° 
Aug. sac e 6 oO incites 4 
Aug. 26, 1916. 1.62% @1.63% i. 87 % @1. 61% 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats 
No. 3 white 
53 


Med. 


bbls 
Aug. 28 .14,775 
Aug. 21.16,650 


Barley 
110@135 
105 @130 
100@130 
100@127 
100@127 
Aug. 100@127 
Aug. 52% oon 98 @123 
Aug. > ee os 74@108 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 25 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7-—Domestic——, ——Bonded— 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
5 269 27 24 47 a 
6 14 14 ; 
39. Gas. FOR ess 33 ides 
Flaxseed .. 213 902 880 28 140 273 
DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Aug. 25), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


co—— Receipts. -—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring 25 351 14 
Durum e%e 155 1 ose 5 1 
Winter .... 
White 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Totals ‘ 
34 
101 
139 142 


Flaxseed .. 
Bonded... 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 2 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts DY 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, grade—— 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
Spring 13 4,587 41 41 302 60 
Durum .... 4 2,310 3 1 41 1 
Winter .... ... 241 one hie 93 «+ 
White .... ... 4 tie 9 «8 
Minee oid wok y ae aus 2 191 ° 


210 


Totals 17 7,142 46 44 546 100 

FLAXSEED—Price restrictions were " 
moved Aug. 22 and open trading ™ sumed. 
Traders were a little timid to start, but after 
a return of confidence it took but a short 
time before prices advanced. The bulge Cov 
ered a range of 20@265c the first day. Orders 
that had been held in abeyance were filled, 
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1916 
.20@8.30 
.10@8.40 
.00@ 8.10 
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August 29, 1917 


after which conditions 

Each day thereafter, scarcity of supplies 
and new buying ig aes | resulted in prices 
working up to new high levels, until today 
the crest was reached, $3.83 for September, 
$3.77 for October, $3.74 for November and 
$3.73 for December. At these prices, senti- 
ment changed, causing the first reaction of 
any note since trading commenced. Final 
figures were 3@4c under top prices, Crop 
prospects were bullish and, together with 
the slow offerings, were the sustaining in- 
fluences, Oil market was reported quiet. 
gales draggy. Stocks in store are down to 
235,000 bus, with instructions in hand for 
joading 80,000 by boat next week. Only an 
occasional ear comes in, and this generally 
applies on sale. Spot offerings are virtually 


nil. 





ST. LOUIS, AUG. 25 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.0.b, St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


Quotations per 196-lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent .......eeeeee+++++$11.00@11.25 
Straight ..seeseccccecrecceesers 10.40@10.75 
First ClOAT .eeeeeeecesesceceees 9.00@ 9.75 
Second ClEAP ...seeeeeeceerveres 8.50@ 8.80 
LOW-BTAGO secccecceceesecceees T.75@ 8.26 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton ........- $10.00 @10.30 
Second patent, in cotton ....... 9.80@10.00 
Extra fancy, in jute ........... 9.20@ 9.50 
Second Clear ....eeeeeeecereeeee 8.50@ 9.00 
LOW-STAGE weeeeeeeeeceereccess 8.00@ 8.25 


PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Fancy patent ........02+eee0+++$10.30@10.75 
Straight 9.95 @10.20 


Cut-off ...+++ drccccvcccsccccvce O2EQ@ 9.60 


MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 

basis Bast St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.50; hard wheat bran, $1.40; 
middlings, $2.20@2.30. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.50; middlings, $2.25. 
“ WHEAT—Prices 6@8c higher, with de- 
mand good. Receipts, 668 cars, against 911. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.20@2.25; No. 3 
red, $2.14@2.19; No. 4 red, $2.10@2.12; No. 
5 red, $2.08@2.14; No. 2 hard, $2.28@2.35; 
No. 3 hard, $2.25 @2.26. 

cCORN—Demand_ good. Prices 18@20c 
higher. Receipts, 181 cars, against 207. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.86@1.88; No. 1 yel- 
low, $1.90; No. 2 yellow, $1.90; No. 2 white, 
$1.95. 

‘CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.15 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $8.65; 
cream meal, $8.45. 

OATS—In fair demand, and 1@2c lower. 
Receipts, 660 cars, against 708. Closing 
prices; standard, 65%c; No. 3 white, 556@ 
56%c; No. 4 white, 53%c; No. 2 mixed, 54@ 
54%c; No. 8 mixed, 53%c, nominal; No. 2 
red oats, 67% @68c; No. 3 red oats, 63c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls. 81,305 81,660 102,660 104,470 
Wheat, bus 893,442 1,236,133 1,143,720 968,670 
Corn, bus.. 274,800 332,400 223,500 113,480 
Oats, bus..1,241,850 541,975 914,800 483,640 
Rye, bus... 5,690 28,600 16,050 8,640 
Barley, bus 24,650 8,000 2,600 ese 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Aug. 26 


eee meme meee eee eeeeeee 





1917 1917 1916 
No, 2 red wheat... 653,684 41,683 441,260 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 6,403 2,353 880,357 
No. 2 COPN .ccecese 3,606 6 20,109 
No, 2 white corn... 6,495 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 1,52 
No. 2 oats ..c.eees 38,336 76,242 
No. 2 white oats... 4,195 5,441 
No. 3 white oats... 38,016 153,591 
Standard oats .... cesses covves 29,061 
No, 2 Tye: cevcsecse 149 neaeee 4,733 





BUFFALO, AUG, 25 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring 

Best patent .....cceeeeeeeeee eo $13.00@13.25 
Straight .... + 11.90@12.26 
Pet COOP sicecésécvass -» 11.560@11.75 
Low-grade .....+64- evs eeeReess 6.25@ 6.50 
Rye, No. 1. vdispanues Cocdecvece «+ @10.05 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton........ oesentok « $31.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 38.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ..........+. 538.00 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton ...... 59.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 60.00 


Gluten feed, per ton ...... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 
Corn meal, table, per ton .. 
Cracked corn, per ton 





Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 

Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 50.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.50 
Oat hulls, reground, ton .........- et 22.50 


WHEAT—There was no spring wheat here 
to do business with, nobody wanting the poor 
stuff offered from Canada. Winter wheat 
Was wanted at slightly lower prices than last 
week, and all the offerings were taken, Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, $2.17; No. 3 white, $2.13; 
No, 2 red, $2.18; No. 3 red, $2.14,—on track, 
through billed, 

CORN—The market advanced from $1.90 
at the opening to $2.02% at the close today 
for No. 2 yellow. The offerings were ex- 
tremely light, and there were a number of 
shorts. 

OATS—The supply was heavy and, after 
the first rush of receipts was cleaned up, 
there was a sharp advance, closing prices 
being about 4e higher than last week. Buy- 
ers were out of the market today, consider- 
ing prices too high. Closing: No. 2 white, 
60c; standard, 59%c; No. 3 white, 69%c; No. 
Seenite, 58%c asked,—on track, through 


BARLEY—No demand. Maltsters are 
holding off until they.can see type samiples. 
They expect lower 


RYE—No offerings, and inquiry fair. 


became more normal. 
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BOSTON, AUG, 25 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 
Per carload— Bbl, wood 

Spring, special short patent. ....$13.75@14.00 
Spring, Minneapolis ........+.++ +++++@13.75 
Spring, country ..........+.++++ 12.75@13.25 
Spring first clear, in cotton .... 11.00@12.25 
*Kansas patent, standards, scks. 11.50@12.50 
*Winter patent .......eceeeyeee 10. 
*Winter straight ............+- 10.25@11.25 
*Winter first clear ............+ 10,00@10.75 
*New-wheat flours, 


MILLFEED—Wheat feed dull all through 
the week, values ranging much lower. The 
trade is only purchasing to meet pressing 
needs, Gluten, hominy and stock feeds low- 
er, with a slow demand. Oat hulls quiet and 
lower, Cottonseed and linseed meals quiet 
and lower. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33@34; 
winter bran, $33.50@34.50; middlings, $40.60 
@43; mixed feed, $42@45; red dog, in 140-Ib 
bags, $61.50; oat hulls, reground, $26; gluten 
feed, $58.38; hominy feed, $60.40; stock feed, 
$56. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand for corn 
meal and cracked corn was quiet, with a 
material decline in prices. Oatmeal lower, 
with a fair demand. Rye and graham flours 
were offered more freely at lower prices. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: granu- 
lated corn meal, $10.30; bolted, $10.25; bag 
meal, in 100-lb bags, $3.70@3.72; cracked 
corn, in 100-lb bags, $3.72@3.74; rolled oat- 
meal, $10.30; cut and ground, $11.85; rye 
flour, new, in sacks, $9@9.50; rye meal, new, 


‘in sacks, $7.25@7.60; graham flour, $8.25@ 





12.50. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis,... 11,859 39,623 ....-  «eees 
Wheat, bus... 69,986 104,525 146,424 301,225 
Corn, bus 10,677 ..... 63,060 
Oats, bus 298,431 890,202 441,475 
Rye, bus. coves 682 16,901 
Barley, 5,134 
Millfeed, tons. 59 eee 





Corn meal, bbls 250 
Oatmeal, cases. ... 
Oatmeal, sacks. ° 

Grain exports during the week: oats, 420,- 
000 bus. Since Jan. 1: wheat, 6,958,010; corn, 
1,059,444; oats, 8,571,081. Exports of flour 
during July, 60,005 140-lb sacks; since Jan. 
1, 1,068,730. 





BALTIMORE, AUG. 25 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 





Spring patent, special, new..... $11.95 @12.20 
Spring patent, new .........+++ 11.70 @11.95 
Spring straight, new ..........- 11.20@11.45 
Spring first clear, new.......... 9.80@10.30 
Spring second clear, new....... 7.70@ 8.20 
Winter patent, special, new..... 10.40@10.50 
Winter patent, new ........+.++. 10.25 @10.35 
Winter straight, new .......... 9.85 @10.10 
Winter first clear, new........- 9.45@ 9.70 
Hard winter patent, new....... 12.20@12.45 
Hard winter straight, new...... 11.70@11.95 
Hard winter first clear, new..... 9.45@ 9.95 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 9.75 @10.50 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and slow. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$33@34; spring middlings, $44@46; soft win- 
ter bran, $35@36; soft winter middlings, $45 
@46. . 

WHEAT—Declined 7c, with movement and 
demand small. Receipts, 222,505 bus; ex- 
ports, 388,207; stock, 542,322. Closing prices: 
contract spot, $2.13; August, $2.13. 

CORN—Dropped 8@13c, with demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 98,153 bus; stock, 
1,208,406. Closing prices:' contract spot, 
$1.78; domestic No. 3 white,* $1.80; choice 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8.75@9. 

OATS—Nominally unchanged, with move- 
ment and demand improving. Receipts, 359,- 
500 bus; exports, 297,736; stock, 578,640. No 
closing prices, as old oats are about done for 
and not enough new arriving to make a 
market. 

RYE—Off 5c, with demand and movement 
only fair. Receipts, 65,177 bus; stock, 611,- 
893. Closing range of new bag lots, as to 
quality and condition, $1.40@1.60, 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
21 22 23 24 25 27 
Mpls. ..... 212 211 214 219 214% 213% 


Chicago ..210 206 207 212 211%..... 
St. Louis..202 204 .....205 205 §.... 
Kans. City...... 213 =i... 30. 220 ..... 
Winnip’gt 215% 2138 214 220 215 216 
CASH WHEAT 
Mpls.*t{ ..242% 246% 252% 260 260 245 
240 





Duluth*t .§.... S60 §.... §...+ §...- 
Chicago*t 232% 231 281% 237% 237% ..... 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..229 . 236% 230 —-«.. 

2 red ...220 -226 226 =. 
Kans, Cityt— 

2 hard ..232% 230 241% 292) ....+ «ee. 

2 red ...214% 217% 223 229 ....4 -«0-- 
Milw’ kee*t.242% 237% 287% 237% ..... 245 
Winnip’g* 240 240 240 240 240. ..... 


*No. 1 northern, tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober. {Includes dark northern, northern 
and red spring. §No quotations. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Aug. 28.—For the week, corn was slow and 
featureless, but prices were steady. Offerings 
continue very light, and hardly enough to 
make a market. No. 3 yellow closed today at 
$1.88@1.90 bu; No. 3 mixed,.$1.87@1.89; oth- 
er grades, $1.75 @1.87. 

Oats receipts were fairly heavy the past 
week, but demand was good and offerings 
were cleaned up daily. Prices are firm, com- 
pared with the futures, No. 3 white closing 
at 62% @63%c bu today; No. 4 white, 49% 
@52 


Cc. 
Rye was active and steady. Millers and 


shippers were good buyers all the week. Of- 
ferings were heavier, but cleaned up daily. 
No. 2 closed today at $1.73@1.74 bu, 

Barley receipts were heavy during the 
week, but demand was sufficient to absorb 
all offerings. Malting grades, especially, 
b> e demand. Closing range today, 95c@ 

1,20 bu. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 28 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

Aug. 28 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood.$12.50@12.60 $7.90@8.40 
Second patent, wood. 12.35@12.45 7.70@8.20 
Fancy clear, jute.... .....@11.25 6.60@6.80 
First clear, jute..... 10.50@11.00 6.10@6.50 
Second clear, jute... 6.00@ 7.30 4.15@4.50 
Red dog, jute ...... .....-@ 5.40 3.056@3.10 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

New-crop durum flour quotations f.o.b. 
Minneapolis today (Aug. 28), in jute, were:. 


Medium semolina .......+.++++-$.+0.-@11.00 
Patent ...ccdcoees see eevee @10,90 
Clear .csceee . weeee@ 8.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Sept. 1.... eee. 448,885 287,375 441,575 
Aug. 25... 320,580 377,715 287,375 441,675 
Aug. 18... 291,075 372,575 267,435 402,250 
Aug. 11... 206,440 360,385 232,820 407,936 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 Rg! 1915 1914 






Sept. 1.... eos 125 5,385 25,370 
Aug. 25.. 11,916 22,265 5,386 25,370 
Aug. 18... 8,625 7,430 6,530 7,196 





Aug. 11... 3,905 15,595 6,600 5,756 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 


July 28. 66 57,600 130,570 198,915 1,530 2,500 
Aug... 4. 66 57,600 130,915 194,280 255 3,930 
Aug. 11. 66 57,600 116,205 220,450 520 715 
Aug. 18. 66 57,600 107,545 220,095 530 1,180 
Aug. 25. 56 51,950 91,620 193,575 1,030 355 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 28) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Aug. 28 Year ago 
TRPBMY, oo vctecsteces $27.50@30.00 $20.50@21.50 
Stand. middlings.. 33.00@35.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings... 45.60@48.00 26.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 54.00@56.00 30.00@31.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 

given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

ug. 28 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$33.25@35.75 $25.50@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 38.75@40.75 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings... 50.75@58.75 31.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 59.75@61.75 35.00@36.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $72.00 @72.60 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66.00@66.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 63.00@63.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.00@60.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 34.00@36.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 10.00@10.20 
Corn meal, white*® .........-+65 1 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent’... A y 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.25@ 9.35 
Rye fiour, pure dark German*... 8.50@ 8.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 11.00@11.60 
Graham, standard, bbi* .. + 11.00@11.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ... - 9.30@ 9.40 
Mill screenings, per ton .. «++ 15.00@23.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 22.00@28.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 30.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00@35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ..... - 25.00@30.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .....ccecesee cceeeQeceee 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst 52.00@55.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. {In sacks. 





eee 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Aug. 28.—Trading in wheat futures in this 
market will cease Aug. 31. The trade is be- 
coming accustomed to this condition, and 
there has been virtually no trading going on 
for some time. The changes in the Septem- 
ber option from day to day in part reflect 
the activity in cash wheat. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Aug. 21, at the close today No. 1 and No. 2 
dark northern, northern and northern spring 
wheat were 15@20c lower; September, 5ic 
higher. 

Cash wheat has been in sharp demand at 
Minneapolis all week. Notwithstanding the 
increasing receipts, they were inadequate to 
fill the demand. In addition to buying by 
city mills, interior mills were in the market, 
and this competition helped to sustain prices. 
Within the last two days city mills showed 
an inclination to hold off, with the result that 
prices have dropped 10@15c bu. Offerings 
were usually cleaned up before the close 
each day. 

The trading basis today was about as fol- 
lows: No. 1 dark northern, $2.30@2.35; No. 
1 northern, $2.25@2.30; No. 1 red, $2.20@ 
2.25; No. 2 dark northern, $2.25@2.30; No. 2 
northern, $2.20@2.25; No. 2.red, $2.15 @2.20; 
No. 3 dark northern, $2.20@2.25; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.15@2.20; No. 3 red, $2.10@2.15; No. 4 
dark northern, $2.15@2.20; No. 4 northern, 
$2.10@2.15; No. 4 red, $2.05@2.10. 

The appended table shows. closing. prices 


637 


in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 northern wheat: 


Aug. No. 1* ‘No, 2* No. 3° 
17... 235 @250 @240 @230 
18... 235 @250 225 @240 210 @230 
20... 230 @246 220 @240 2056 @230 
21... 2385 @260 230 @245 226 @240 
22... 245 @2638 235 @250 230 @245 
23... 245 @260 245 @2655 236: @250 
24... 265 @265 250 @260 240 @255 
26... 256 @265 250 @260 240 @255 
27... 240 @260 235. @245 225 @240 
28... 220 @230 215 @226 205 @220 


No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
29¢.. 154% @159% 1505 @155% 143% @151% 
S1t.. 96% @102% 93% @ 99% 88% @ 94% 

*Includes dark northern, northern and red 
spring. 11916. %19165. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 

Minneapolis. for No. 4, No. 5 and sample 
grade spring wheat: 
Aug. No.4 No.6 8.G, Aug. No.4 No.6 8.G. 
22...240% 240 207% 26...250 ..... 222% 
23...247% 230 222% 27...242% 232% 211 
24...251% 245 216 28...220 206% 212% 

Closing prices of September wheat: 

Sep 


ept. 
AUG. B32 cccees 211 AOS, BEB cdccce 214% 
Aug. 23 ° 214 p RS y Soe 213% 
Aug. 24 2... - 219 Aug, 28 ...... 217 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Aug. No.1 No.2 No.3 Aug. No.1 No.2 No.3 
22...205 200 190 25...220 210 200 
23...205 200 190 27...215 206 1965 
24...210 200 180 28...210 200 190 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Aug. 26 

Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,848,960 1,403,840 2,077,570 
Flour, bbis ...... 16,665 8,347 14,077 
Millstuff, tons ... 580 974 1,121 
Corn, bus ...... 35,700 55,080 49,140 
Oats, bus 703,560 347,160 1,441,420 
Barley, bus 885,360 441,000 605,000 
Rye, bus ........ 288,860 160,650 83,720 
Flaxseed, bus ... 19,000 17,000 25,520 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: ug. 26 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1916 

Wheat, bus ..... 267,810 172,840 671,000 

Flour, bbls ...... 344,416 284,119 369,851 

Millstuff, tons ... 11,722 11,509 14,181 

Corn, bus ....... 

Oats, DUB wociscr 

Barley, bus ..... 

Rye, bus ..... 





Flaxseed, bus ... 
RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
25, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: Aug. 25 Aug. 18 




















Dark northern spring........ 99 61 
Northern spring ............- 458 565 
BO | Rr rere eee 84 46 
Red spring humpback ...... 5 3 
Amber durum ........eeeeee 27 28 
SOOPER bcs we cccicccecccccces 31 40 
FROG GUPUM co criccccccvcccce 2 3 
Mixed wheat .........eee00e 76 39 
Dark winter .........eeee00e 17 50 
Hard winter .......ccceecees 68 93 
Yellow hard winter ......... 14 
Red winter 112 
Red walla .. 3 
Soft red .... ee 
Hard white 1 
Soft white 4 
Club wheat 1 
POMS cocricccccccccccece 934 1,047 
Comparisons for other years: 
Aug. 26 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
191 191 1914 
No. 1 hard -........ 17 63 54 
No. 1 northern ...... 241 $50 370 
No. 2 northern ...... 266 199 369 
BO. B cccsccccececcs 157 81 332 
WO. © ccvccecsescece 93 29 172 
Rejected .......s.06 62 10 42 
No-grade .........4. ~ 64 48 128 
Sample grade ..... e 9 16 woe 
Totals, spring .... 909 1,086 1,467 
Hard winter ........ 606 385 657 
Macaroni .........+. 27 13 120 
Mixed ...... ebeccees 104 28 67 
Western ccccccccccee 18 eve 10 
Totals ....s.seees 1,664 1,612 2,321 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Aug. 26 Aug. 28 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1916 1915 
No. 1 hard ..... eee eee 278 ees 
No. 1 northern... ... eee 2,320 186 
No. 2 northern.. 2 5 1,699 10 
Other grades ... 62 103 2,724 106 
Totals ....... 64 108 7,021 302 
In 1914 ........ 982 1,966 = cscce . coeds 
Tm 2908 ..cccces 7,015 7,365 ...%- ees 
In 1912 ........ 651 ee ee er 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


. Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
-21.. 164@166 51% @52 169@171 101@126 
22.. 166@168 52%@53 173@174 9%7@120 
23.. 174@176 562% @53 174@175 97@123 
24.. 178@180 652 @53% 177@178 9%7@123 
25.. 182@184 561%@52% 177@178 94@120 
27.. 180@190 52%@53 173@174 93@118 
28°. 85@ 86 43% @44 119@120 71@103 
*1916. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Aug. 26 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1916 1915 1914 
1 1 23 


Corn ... 15 13 
Oats ... 70 4 1,065 91 801 
Barley... 43 21 125 92 178 
Rye .... 4 3 17 15 8 
Flaxseed. 5 4 9 36 23 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday. were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

oa From 
Bos- Balti- 
more 


Phila- 
del- 
phia 


New 
York 
125.00 
115.00 
115.00 ° oeeve 
250.00 sod cece 


115.00 © sees sees 
+ 110.00 115.00 


To— 
Aberdeen ..... 
Bristol .......- 
Cardiff ........ 
Christiania 
Dundee .. 


eee 


110.00 vee 

cosecveds SEOe ‘ose asso | evce 
Liverpool ........ 110.00 110.00 110,00 110.00 
London ...... +++ 110.00 .... 110.00 110.00 
St. John’s, N. F... 90.00 .... soee 


Rate from Newport News to Liverpool, 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘‘War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour for 1917 sea- 
son, in cents per 100 Ibs, from Minneapolis 
and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Albany Philadelphia .... 
Baltimore Philadelphia*® ... 
Baltimore* Philadelphia? ... 
Baltimoret Pittston 
Binghamton .... Portland 
Portiand* 
Punxsutawney .. 
Quebec 
Richfield Springs 
Rochester 
Rockland 
Schenectady .... 
Scranton 
Stanstead 
Syracuse 

roy 


$°5* SoS 99 80009 
Seow oe 


. 


Pere 


00 D> 00 mt st Go 0 0 me 00 CO me 


Montreal* 
Mount Morris.... 


be BO DO DS bo DO DO 4 DS BO bo 

> 99 >» P19 00 ht = Com co 

SOM HNS MWS WMS Hw WSS DE 
BO BS BO bo DS BY DO DO DO BO DO NO bo bo to 


New Yorkt Chicago (local).. 
Ogdensburg ..... Wilkes-Barre ... 
Rates on feed are ic higher than above. 
Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 
*Applies on flour for export only. ‘ftAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


tor 


to 
- 
@ 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 

Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 23.0 5 18.0 7.5° 15.5 
New York. 23.0 18.0 7.6 
Philadelp’a 22.0 17.0 ° 
Baltimore. 21.0 16.0 
Portiand.. 23.0 18.0 R 
Montreal.. 22.0 17.0 ° 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. fMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east, 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 
A rate of 50c per 100 lbs is in effect on 

wheat from interior eastern Washington, 

Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 

in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 

penalty. Transit rates from other points 

from which local mills can draw wheat are, 

in cents per 100 Ibs: 
— To“ 
Minneapolis Chicago 

Gallatin Valley, Mont 30 387% 

Miles City, Mont. 

Billings, Mont. 

Townsend, Mont. 

Glendive, Mont. 

Helena, Mont. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 
From— From— 
Brandon Portage la Prairie 
Moose Jaw Broadview 
Medicine Hat Swift Current .... 
Calgary Saskatoon 
Edmonton Outlook 
Winnipeg EsOMGTO ci cccvvces 
Rapid City Coutts 
Lethbridge 
Coronation 
Oats and barley take the same rate 
wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 
To— Chicago 
Jacksonville 29.4 


New Orleans 
Birmingham 
Montgomery 
Selma 

Mobile 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
‘Savannah 
Athens 


SPeSrenseeens 
es 
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KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for 4 etic shi t, 


ic Pp t, from 
Kansas City to points named, in cents per 100 
Ibs: - Lak All- 


New YOrl oc ciiccccces. 
Boston ... 
Philadelph 
Pittsburgh . ; 
AIDADY 22 teccecetecdecsctsecs 
Syracuse 
Va. com, points ........60066- 
Seranton .. 
Baltimore ........eeeeees 
Washington 
Detroit .......6+. 
Rochester 
Cleveland ..... 
Louisville ... 
Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 





teeter eee eeeereeeee 


eee meee eee ee eeeeee 
ee eeeeees 
eee eee ereee 
eee eee ee eee eens 
Sete eee eeeeees 


wee eee ee eeeeeane 


Boston 
New York ..... 
Philadelphia .. 
Virginia ports ....... 
St. John, N. B. .... 
Baltimore .. 
Halifax ....s.seeseees 
Portland, Maine ...... 
Montreal 
Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department, 


eee eee eeeee 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
14 12 14 12 


Philadelphia ... 3 11 

Baltimore 11. 

Richmond 

Norfolk 248-60 d 

Washington, D.C. 11.5 

Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 


Syracuse 
Rochester 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore Boston 
Rochester Philadelphia .... 
Troy 14.5 Pittsburgh 
Syracuse 14.56 Albany 
New York 5 
ST. LOUIS 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 
New York 
Boston 22 
Philadelphia ... 

ffal 14 


Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Washington .... 17.50 
Detroit 10.90 
Newport News.. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Rochester 

Cleveland 
Indianapolis ... 


Syracuse 17.60 
Va. com. points. 17.50 
Scranton 18.50 





Flaxseed and Products 

Minneapolis linseed oil mills report a fairly 
active demand for oil meal. Although buy- 
ing was not as keen the past week as early 
this month, mills were able, as a rule, to 
dispose of their output. Prices are prac- 
tically unchanged for the week, oil meal 
being quoted today at $52@55 per ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

No quotations are available on oil 
crushers still being out of the market. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet at $1.19@1.22 gal- 
lon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—  -——Duluth——_~+ 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
5 3.30 3 


cake, 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, -~—In store, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis. 19 26 20 5 9 3 
Duluth 4 14 2 236 1,042 1,153 


Totals 40 22 241 1,051 1,189 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 25, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
7,213 601 843 
6,632 9,117 7,807 


Minneapolis . 8,478 


Duluth 


Totals 16,501 13,845 9,718 8,650 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 26 Aug. 28 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 1916 1915 
6,208 9,474 6,424 
560 216 


Wheat— 


112 
Argentina .... 376 
Australia ..... ot 
Others 392 
7,560 
4,357 


18,848 
22,346 


Tots. wheat 


21,243 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 5 cars; 
heading, 1; patent coiled hoops, 2; total, 
8 cars. 

The use by. Minneapolis flour mills of 
10,425 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 39,800 patent hoops, 36,600 wire 
hoops and 10,500 bebaey hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


1914 
44,145 
40,335 


al 
1916 1915 
19,795 11,170 
21,850 
18,025 
21,110 
22,230 
16,155 


1917 

Aug. 25.*10,785 
Aug. 18. 
Aug. 11. 
Aug. 4. 
July 28. 
July 21. 
July 14. 10,290 
July 7. 12,410 

*These figures include 715 half-barrels, two 
half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........$11.00@11.50 
Gum staves, eee 
Basswood heading, set ..... 

Birch heading, 17%-inch, 

Patent hoops, 6 ft., M. 

Patent hoops, 5% ft., M..... 

Birch staves, M ....seeeeeees 

Beech staves, M .....eeee+se+++ 10.00@11.00 
Hickory hoops, M 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M .. -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside-of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. r——Barrels—, No. 1917 
shops sold made shops sold 

385 1,035 

210 765 
1,135 

525 

515 
1,026 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 28 
July 2,126 
July 1,310 1,655 
July 1,560 2,620 

Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 

The same shops unloaded one car of elm 
staves, 


m™ m 09 68 GO co KO Co 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,100 bbls, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to Aug. 18, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ...15,656 19,7 1,138 1,598 
Duluth-Superior 1,072 59 92 
65 outside mills 9,340 11,636 144 241 


Totals 32,781 1,341 1,931 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916-17 1915-16 

70,452 88,947 

4,824 6,205 

42,030 52,362 


Minneapolis 

Duluth-Superior 
65 outside mills 
147,514 


Totals 117,306 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

Aug. «+s 348 292 1 

Aug. «o+- 227 169 

Aug. «+. 167 292 

Aug. --s 266 289 

Aug. -+. 496 4659 

Aug. -.. 225 268 219 


Totals ..1,703 1,709 728 614 2,36 





To Stabilize Foreign Exchange 

Another war problem has been submit- 
ted to the United States, the stabilizing of 
foreign exchange. 

A dispatch states that the government 
has been asked to assume this task, at least 
as regards the foreign exchange market 
among the allied nations and the neutrals. 

The neutral exchanges under war con- 
ditions have ruled at material premiums, 
to the disadvantage of the allies. Great 
difficulties would have to be surmounted to 
solve the problem. A committee of experts 
on foreign exchange was appointed some 
time ago to act upon any developments 
that might call for special consideration. 
It is understood, however, that the ‘com- 
mittee lacks the power to make efficient 
regulations. 

Sterling exchange has been kept steady 
in New York only by means of importa- 
tions of gold through Canada amounting 
to over $1,500,000,000 since the war began. 
The other belligerent countries have suf- 
fered on account of their war needs to the 
extent that their exchanges are now in 
some cases ruling at a discount of 50 per 
cent or more from the normal. 

It has been necessary to import gold 
through Canada’ on account of Great 
Britein, every time the American money 


eeceeseceeees 10.00@11.00. 
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market showed signs of rising to a level 
that would react upon British and to a less 
extent upon French credits. This country 
has also been compelled,.as a matter of 
general knowledge, to export a. consider- 
able amount of gold to Japan, Spain, 
South America and other quarters, owing 
to the developments of the war. 

It is suggested that the. United States 
government place the control of the ex- 
ehange market in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which would appoint a 
committee of experts from various sec- 
tions of the country to deal with the prob- 
lem. While the main purpose of this com- 
mittee would be to regulate neutral ¢x- 
change as it affects the allies, consideralle 
attention would also be given to exchange 
between the allies themselves. The ques- 
tions to be solved include the heavy dis- 
counts upon Russian; Italian and other 
exchanges. 

One suggestion is that this government 
take over some $4,000,000,000 of credits 
granted by Great Britain to Russia, 
France, Italy and Belgium before America 
entered the war. This proposition has been 
opposed by members of the Cabinet and 
by American bankers. Neutral countries 
are protesting against these plans, fearing 
a curtailment of their commerce. 


Food Stock Survey 

Under the direction of the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, food stocks held in retail 
establishments of New York City and in 
the city and rural portions of 43 selected 
counties in various parts of the country 
will be inventoried Aug. 31, 1917. The 
bureau states that estimates from these 
statistics will enable the government to 
get approximate totals, for the entire 
country, of all food on hand in such estab- 
lishments. The retail stock survey will be 
made with schedules sent through the 
mails. Boards of trade, grocers’ associa- 
tions, and state, county and city officials 
have offered co-operation. 

The New York survey is regarded as a 
separate task. Cleveland and its county, 
Cuyahoga, are in the first group. Syracuse, 
N. Y., Dallas, Texas, Altoona, Pa., are in 
the second group; Montgomery, Ala., To- 
peka, Kansas, Binghamton, N. Y., and 
Sacramento, Cal., third group; Concord, 
N. H., Butler, Pa., Jackson, Tenn., Iowa 
City, Iowa, Walla Walla, Wash., fourth 
group; Oneonta, N. Y., Americus, Ga. 
DeKalb, Ill., Bowling Green, Ky., Provo, 
Utah, fifth group; Springfield, Vt. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., South Boston, Va., Al- 
legan, Mich., Lake Geneva, Wis., McPher- 
son, Kansas, Marshall, Mo., Canton, Miss., 
Stillwater, Okla., Marshfield, Oregon, sixth 
group; Eaton, Ga., Carthage, N. C., Sea- 
ford, Del., Rosedale, Ind., Pembina, N. 
D., Marysville, Kansas, Hartford, Ky., 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., Enterprise, Ala., 
Fairhope, Ala., Rector, Ark., Mansfield, 
La., La Grange, Texas, Castle Rock, Colo., 
Raymond, Wash., seventh and last group. 








Phases of Grain Shipments 

The decision of the Illinois appellate 
court in the case of Farmers’ Grain Co. vs. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. is instructive 
on several important points of law con- 
cerning loss of grain in transit. The opin- 
ion announces the following stated rules: 

The interstate character of a shipment 
is fixed by the making of a contract for 
transportation from a point in one state to 
a point in another, and is not changed by 
the fact that the goods may be stopped in 
transit by the shipper and unloaded before 
leaving the state where the shipment 
originated. 

The fact that one holds a bill of lading 
is presumptive evidence of his ownership 
of grain covered by it, making him the 
proper party to sue for loss of or injury 
to the shipment, occurring while he held 
the bill of lading, but this presumption 
may be overcome by proof that another 
person was the actual owner of the goods, 
and hence the proper person to sue. 

Under a sale of grain subject to weight 
by board of trade weighers at the destina- 
tion, and delivery by the terminal carrier 
without being weighed, the quantity actu- 
ally delivered may be shown by affidavit 
of such weighers, in a suit brought b\ the 
shipper to recover against the carrier for 
shortage in delivery. 

A. L. H. Srneet. 





Completion of the New York_ barge 
canal next year will have a good effect on 
grain business at Milwaukee, according 
to belief in that city. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts — 





OLD MILLDAM LAW APPLIED 


About the time that George Washing- — 


ton was precluded from prevaricating 
about chopping the cherry tree, because 
his father caught him in the act, or, to 
be a bit more exact orenerour in 
1745, the colonial legislature of Virginia 
enacted that “any person or persons will- 
ing to build a watermill, on some con- 
venient run,” might condemn the right to 
construct a dam, as against persons to be 
affected thereby. The law further pro- 
vided that “if any person shall thereafter 
presume to build any mill with such leave 
first had, he or she shall be liable to the 
action of the party grieved, for his or her 
damages.” 

In an interesting lawsuit just reviewed 
by the Virginia supreme court of Mg 
—Hayden vs. Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co.—the court applied this legisla- 
tion, and determined the rights of the 
parties under rights granted by a count 
court to Peter Randolph, in 1798, “wit 
a dam to stagnate” water in a creek; de- 
fendant railway company having suc- 
ceeded to the rights of the former owners 
of the dam, ; 

Plaintiff sued to enjoin defendant from 
any longer maintaining the dam, but the 
court holds that right to maintain the suit 
was barred by the statute of limitations, 
notwithstanding certain interruptions in 
the use of the dam. It is decided that, 
under the. Virginia laws, right to relief 
against maintenance of a permanent dam 
“outlaws” five years after original erec- 
tion of the structure, 


WRONGFUL FREIGHT DIVERSION 


The right of a shipper of corn to re- 
cover against an interstate carrier for loss 
of a milling-in-transit privilege through 
the carrier’s failure to deliver to a con- 
necting carrier according to the shipper’s 
routing is reaffirmed in a decision of the 
Oklahoma supreme court (Wm. Bondies 
& Co. vs. St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co.). 

The court notes that, prior to an 
amendment of the interstate commerce 
act in 1910, a carrier was entitled to dic- 
tate what connecting line should be used 
in moving an interstate shipment, but that 
even then its agreement to deliver to a 
particular line bound it to observe the 
stipulated routing. The opinion says, in 

art: 

“The first transit privilege in the Unit- 
ed States was inaugurated by the Nash- 
ville & Chattanooga Railroad about 1870 
at Nashville, Tenn., to meet the compe- 
tition of boats plying on the Cumberland 
River. . . . Since that time the growth 
of privileges of this character has been 
very extensive. Such privileges are of 
benefit to the carriers, dealers, and. the 
public, and this is particularly true of 
corn, the article composing the shipment 
here involved. . . . And it is a fact that 
the commercial operations of the country 
have in many instances grown up upon 
the exercise of transit privileges where 
same could not have been developed in 
any other way... . 

“It has been the uniform holding of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, where 
acarrier has negligently misrouted a ship- 
ment in interstate commerce by reason of 
which negligence the shipper or consignee 
1s required to pay higher rates for trans- 
portation, or is deprived of a transit 
privilege for the loss of which damages 
result, to award reparation in all such 
cases.” 

FILLING BUYER’S “REQUIREMENTS” 


When a mill contracts to deliver a 
baker’s flour requirements for a specified 
Period, the latter will not be entitled to 
speculate upon his contract by ordering 
Our on a rising market for resale, when 
the agreement contemplates supply to 
him of only such flour as he might need 
in his business, 

If judicial authority need be cited upon 
$0 reasonable a business proposition, it is 
to be found in the lately announced de- 
Cision of the appellate division of the New 
York supreme court in the case of Moore 
¥s- American Molasses Co. 

Defendant renewed a contract to supply 
Plaintiff's molasses requirements for one 
year, and after delivering 964 bbls, 122 
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more than plaintiff had used in the pre- 
vious year, refused té deliver more, and 
rejected su it orders calling for 2,- 
773 bbls in the aggregate. Plaintiff sued 
for $15,251 damages, but. the court holds 
that he is not entitled to recover if, as 
claimed by defendant, it was understood 
that the goods were to be supplied merely 
for plaintiff's use as a veterinarian and 
dealer in dairy and stable supplies, and 
he undertook to take advantage of great- 
ly increased market prices by soliciting 
orders for molasses outside the scope of 
his ordinary business. 


NEW YORK ANTI-TRUST LAW 


A decision which has a bearing on the 
legality of agreements between compet- 
ing pat and bakers concerning the sale 
of their products in certain localities was 
announced by the court of general ses- 
sions of New York County recently, in the 
case of People vs. Baff, et al. 

The court dismissed a prosecution 
which charged defendants with having 
combined to restrict competition in the 
sale of poultry, holding that there was 
no proof that defendants had entered into 
a combination which controlled 75 per 
cent or more of the poultry marketed in 
Harlem and the Bronx, as averred in the 
indictment. The court declared: 

“It is well settled by the leading au- 
thorities, both federal and state, that the 
law does not affix the brand of condemna- 
tion upon any contract, agreement, or 
arrangement, unless it unreasonably and 
unduly restricts trade or commerce, or 
unduly or unreasonably restricts compe- 
tition in the supply or price of an article 
or commodity in common use, or tends 
to produce such results. In other words, 
it must be shown that the parties who 
seek to control or monopolize the avenues 
of industry, in order to prevent free and 
unrestricted competition in business pur- 
suits, have sufficient power to control or 
possess effective means to dominate the 
particular business in which they are en- 


gaged.” 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT APPLIED 


A shipment from a point in this coun- 
try to a point abroad, or the reverse, is 
controlled, so far as concerns that portion 
of the transportation which is interstate, 
by the interstate commerce law, and the 
rules, forms of contract, and classifica- 
tions established in pursuance of that law, 
according to a holding made by the ap- 
pellate division of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Burke vs. Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. 

In this suit it was decided that where 
goods were shipped from Yokohama to 
New York, with rail transportation from 
San Francisco, and were lost in transit 
over the railroad, the rail carrier’s lia- 
bility was limited to. the valuation agreed 
upon between the shipper and the steam- 
ship company in Japan, even though the 
freight charges were not based on the 
valuation; it appearing that there was a 
contract for through transportation. The 
court finds that each successive carrier 
was entitled to the benefit of the limited 
valuation, even though no bill of lading in 
the uniform form was issued. The court 
said: 

“A lower value than the invoice price 
had been distinctly agreed upon between 
the initial carrier and the shipper, and 
had been expressed in the bill of lading. 
Since, as already said, that agreement 
was obviously made, not only for the ben- 
efit of the initial carrier, but for that of 
each successive carrier, the defendant is 
entitled to the benefit of it, gt pp Mn 
if a bill in the uniform form had n 
issued, and the agreement as to value had 
been written into it.” 


LIABILITY CONCERNING FIRE 


That a mill or elevator company may be 
held liable for injury to near-by property 
belonging to others, if caused by a fire 
originating through negligence in operat- 
ing the mill or elevator, is shown by the 
recent decision of the United States dis- 
trict court for the district of Maryland, 
announced in admiralty proceedings insti- 
tuted by the masters of steamships ¢gainst 
the Central Elevator Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. Decree was en- 
tered against the elevator company on 
account of injury caused to the steamships 
and their cargoes while the vessels were 
receiving grain from the company’s ele- 
vator at a pier. 

It seems that a receiving leg on the ele- 
vator became choked, causing friction be- 


tween the conveyor belt in the leg and the 
pulley over which the belt ran at the top, 
and that, through want of proper facilities 
for promptly stopping the machinery, fire 
was generated by the friction, resulting in 
an explosion in the elevator and a fire 

spread to the vessels. This was the fourth 
elevator burned on substantially the same 
site, although the first three were de- 
stroyed by fire communicated from pass- 
ing locomotives and a vessel. ‘ 

Since the last elevator was construct 
in 1908, before improvement in the opera- 
tion of, receiving legs by adopting indi- 
vidual electric motors which automatically 
stop when a leg becomes clogged, the 
court holds that defendant elevator com- 
pany could not be regarded as negligent 
in continuing to use the old plan of oper- 
ating by steam all the pulleys of a row of 
legs on a single shaft, but that there was 
negligence in ‘omitting to adopt and use 
a scheme which would have permitted a 
quicker shutting down of the particular 
belt when it was discovered to be produc- 
ing friction. 

In this instanee, it was found to have 
been necessary to go to the machinery 
floor of the elevator, 152 feet above the 
ground, before the belt could be stopped 
by moving a lever, and that even then -the 
lever proved to be unworkable, because out 
of repair. The court decides that the ele- 
vator company should have foreseen that 
an accident of this kind might have oc- 
curred, and that this is enough to charge 
it with liability for consequent ye oon to 
the property of others near the elevator. 

Because the elevator was owned by the 
Northern Central Railway Co., which 
leased it to the elevator company, whose 
stock was owned by the:railway company, 
and because the latter had leased all of 
its property to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. for 999 years, the owners of the dam- 
aged vessels asserted liability against the 
Pennsylvania, but the court refused to 
regard that company as liable; it appear- 
ing that the elevator company was a 
separate entity, with independent control 
over the operation of the elevator, although 
its officers were selected by the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SELLER’S LIABILITY 


“Notwithstanding shipped to seller’s 
order, goods are at risk of buyer from and 
after delivery to carrier, and buyer hereby 
assumes responsibility as to shortage, loss, 
delay, or damage in transit upon issuance 
by carrier of clean bill of lading or ship~ 
ping receipt.” 

Incorporation of this provision in a con- 
tract for sale of a quantity of beans 
shipped from the West to New York 
proved to be a valuable safeguard, for, as 
shown by a recent decision of the appel- 
late terms of the New York supreme court 
in the case of Glanzer vs. J. K. Armsby, it 
defeated plaintiff’s claim for recovery of 
an amount paid to take up the seller’s 
draft, on confiscation and destruction of 
the goods in transit by federal inspectors 
as being “buggy.” 

Plaintiff did not assert that the goods 
were not in proper condition when shipped, 
but relied on the fact that the contract 
provided for net cash payment on arrival 
of the goods and for examination by him 
at the destination as showing that title 
had not passed to him at the time of the 
loss. , 

Giving effect to the clause above quoted, 
the court declared that there is nothing in 
the form of shipping goods to the seller’s 
order to prevent general title to the goods 
passing to the buyer on delivery to the 
carrier by the seller, subject to the seller’s 
retention of special title to secure payment 
of the agreed price, when such intention is 
manifested by the agreement of the par- 
ties. 

But the decision is not inconsistent with 
the general rule that, where no such in- 
tention appears, loss in transit while the 
order of bill of lading remains undeliv- 
ered to the buyer is the seller’s loss, and 
that the seller must bear the loss where he 
has failed to ship goods of the kind bar- 
gained for. 


DUTY TO RECEIVE FREIGHT 


The well-settled rule of law that, where 
the eonsignee of a shipment has become 
the owner thereof, he is bound to receive 
it from the railway company tendering 
delivery, although the freight may be in 
damaged condition, unless it is so dam- 
aged as te be practically worthless, has 
been reaffirmed by the Texas court of civil 
appeals in the case of Houston & Texas 
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Central Railway Co. vs. Iversen. The law 
a a duty on the consignee to t 
delivery and rely upon a claim against the 
carrier for the injury to the goods, 

The Texas decision is also an authority 
on the point that, where a consignee re- 
jeets delivery, the railway company’s 
strict liability as common carrier ceases 
and the liability of the company to such 
consignee becomes merely that of a ware- 


houseman. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Bank Issues Crop Summary 


Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 25.—Food produc- 
tion in the United States this year is the 
second largest on record, and 23 per cent 
in excess of that of 1916, according to the 
annual report of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago. 

Total production of all grains is esti- 
mated at 5,652,000,000 bus; a gain of. 
950,000,000 bus, or 21 per cent above that 
of last year; only 200,000,000 bus, or 4 per 
cent, short of the record yield of 1915, 
and 878,000,000, or 18 per cent, over the 
10-year average. : 

When the potato crop is considered with 
that of the grains, the total yield of food 
in bushels falls just under the phenome- 
nal yield of 1915. An abundance of vege- 
tables due to the great increase in town 
gardens, and the plentiful supply of 
fruits, adds to the storehouse of the coun- 
try, and assures more than enought for 
domestic needs and sufficient surplus to 
aid our allies abroad. 

The breadstuffs crops, wheat and rye, 
are in excess of last year, but the total is 
under the average, and the excess for 
feeding Europe is smaller than had been 
hoped for, and smaller than that of last 
year, owing to the lessened carry-over 
from the previous season. But taking the 
excess in rye and barley alone, the actual 
breadstuffs production of the country is 
increased 60,000,000 bus over last year. ~ 

An estimate of 430,000,000 bus is made 
for winter wheat, or 50,000,000 short of 
last year, despite the increase of 30 per 
cent in acreage, the loss being due to 
winter-killing. Spring wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 230,000,000 bus, a gain of 72,- 
000,000 over 1916. The total wheat crop 
of 660,000,000 bus is 20,000,000 bus larger 
than last year. 

A record corn crop of 3,200,000,000 is 
promised. It is not expected that the 
yield per acre will be the largest, owing 
to drouth in the Southwest, The total 


-acreage was 121,000,000, or 15,000,000 


more than last year. The largest previous 
corn crop was 3,124,000,000 bus, in 1912. 
This year’s crop is 617,000,000 bus over 
1916, and the average the past 10 years is 
2,700,000,000 bus. In the seven states 
where the surplus corn is raised, the crop 
is 1,759,000,000 bus, or 400,000,000, or 30 
per cent, over last year’s. This will care 
for the country’s needs and afford an am- 
ple exportable surplus, but the export de- 
mand at the outside will not take more 
than 225,000,000 bus. Many of the north- 
ern and southern states which seldom ship 
corn will have an excess to sell. In addi- 
tion, the stoppage of distilling alcohol for 
drinking purposes will save 30,000,000 
bus for food and feed. 

An oat crop of 1,527,000,000 bus is 
100,000,000 bus over last month’s govern- 
ment figures. It is 276,000,000 over last 
year’s, and 412,000,000 above the 10-year 
average. Indications are that the final 
figures this year will be enlarged, - and 
may exceed 1,549,000,000 bus, the record 
made in 1915. 

Barley yield of 27,000,000 bus over last 
year is an important factor, being a good 
substitute for wheat. More can be saved 
for food by using 56,000,000 bus, that usu- 
ally go for the fermenting of liquors. 
This, taken with the rye, makes an excess 
in production of breadstuffs of the coun- 
try of 60,000,000 bus over last year. 

The potato crop increased 23 per cent in 
acreage and 213,000,000 bus in the produc- 
tion for the year, and is a record one. 

Production of the leading crops for the 
last two years compares as follows, in 
bushels: 





1917 1916 

Winter wheat ..... 430,000,000 482,000,000 
Spring wheat ..... 230,000,000 158,000,000 

Total wheat, bus. 660,000,000 640,000,000 
COR ion ccc ccdecy en 3,200,000,000 2,583,000,000 
oo rere sees 1,527,000,000 1,251,000,000 
pS Perea 205,000,000 181,000,000 
WEE on'tind cetdisies 57,000,000 47,000,000 





All cereals, bus. .5,652,000,000 4,702,000,000 
C. H. Caarren. 
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(Continued from page 628.) 
northwestern Illinois, was in Minneapolis 
during the week visiting headquarters. 

Another meeting of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul bakers is to be held before the Min- 
nesota Public Safety Commission, Aug. 
29, relative to prices and the establishment 
of the proposed public bread markets. 

A northwestern mill on Aug. 20 sold 500 
bbls fancy spring patent in 140-lb jutes at 
$10, f.o.b. New Fork, September ship- 
ment. This price was about $1@1.25 un- 
der what other mills asked on that date. 

C. C. Burbank, one of the incorporators 
of the Lidgerwood (N. D.) Co-operative 
Milling -Co., is represented to have taken 
over the property of the Britton (S. D.) 
Milling Co. The consideration is under- 
stood to have been $27,500. 

W. L. Oswald, in charge of the seed 
laboratory of the Minnesota Agricultural 
College, has been called to Washington to 
aid in making a survey of the seed situa- 
tion in the United States. The object is to 
ascertain whether or not the supply will be 
large enough for next year’s requirements. 

The twenty-first annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
will be held at Buffalo, Sept. 24-26. It is 
stated that Herbert C. Hoover, Food Ad- 
ministrator, Sir George E. Foster, the 
Canadian minister of trade and commerce, 
and Charles J. Brand, chief of the office of 
markets and rural organization of the 
Department of Agriculture, are to address 
the meeting. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 7,000 bus the past two days. Total 
Aug. 28, was about 71,000 bus, against 
6,841,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,443,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,581,000 
bus, against 1,407,000 in 1916. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat in the 
Northwest are not as heavy as expected. 
Farmers generally look for higher prices, 
and sell only when they need the money. 

Early today (Aug. 28) Minneapolis mills 
bid $2.20 bu for No. 1. wheat to arrive, 
guaranteed marquis or blue-stem. Later 
in the session, mills withdrew and refused 
to bid. 

A fair demand is reported for the 
meager offerings of winter wheat at Min- 
neapolis. No. 2 hard Kansas wheat is 
quoted at $2.30@2.40 bu, No. 2 red $2.15 
@2.25, and No. 2 hard Montana $2.25@ 
2.35. 

A week ago, wheat to arrive in Minne- 
apolis was quoted nominally at 25@50c bu 
under spot. Even at the minimum dis- 
count, however, millers could secure very 
little. This week, wheat to arrive is quoted 
at 10c under spot. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 28), the 
’ average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern spring wheat, $1.88 bus; for No. 
2 northern spring, $1.83; for sample grade 
spring, $1.43. Red spring wheat was quot- 
ed 5c bu under these prices. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Mill oats are lower at 40@47c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Strength in corn in the last two days has 
caused an advance of $6 ton in cracked 
corn and ground feed. 

Eastern brokers are represented to be 
bidding $32 ton in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Bos- 
ton, for season-shipment bran. 

T. N. Lillie has secured a position as 
foreman packer for the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co. at Shakopee, Minn. 

It is reported that the National Oats 
Co. will build a large working-house and 
elevator at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

R. O. Howard, formerly of Fairfax, 
Minn., is now working for the Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co. at Arlington, S. D 

With many mill employees being draft- 
ed for military service, millowners ,are 
having difficulty in getting competent help. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has placed 
an order with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
for 40 centrifugal reels to be installed in 
its rye mill. ; 

A sharp demand is reported for screen- 
ings. Some grades are $2 ton lower for 

‘the week. The outlook is for continued 
light. offerings. 

Rye middlings have declined in sym- 
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pathy with standard middlings. They are 
aon A at $84@S86 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 


.0.b. Minneapolis, 
Milling Co. will 


The Helix (Oregon 

build a 300-bbl mill. The contract for the 
machinery was awarded last week to the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. / 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. will furnish 
the machinery and all the sheet metal work 
in the Marfield Grain Co.’s elevator now 
ufider construction at Minneapolis, 

A feature of the coarse grain market in 
Minneapolis during the week was the de- 
mand for oats from North Dakota and 
Montana from sections where the drouth 
had injured the crop. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


J. H. Reagan, agent at St. Paul for the 
Lehigh Valley road, has been appointed 
commercial agent at Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeding Max P. Smith, who has gone to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The July report of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association shows that during the 
month Minneapolis shipped 657,405 bbls 
of flour, compared wi 1,483,420 last 
year. Millfeed shipments in the same 
period were 44,647 tons, against 58,962 in 
1916. 

The Minnesota supreme court has de- 
cided that carriers are liable for loss of 
grain in transit. In its finding the court 
reverses the decision of the municipal 
court at Minneapolis in the case of the 
National Elevator Co. vs. the Great 
Northern Railway Co. 

Based on all-rail carriage to the Atlantic 
seaboard, through rates on flour from 
Minneapolis were today (Aug. 27) quoted, 
in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt shipment 
(14 days): To Aberdeen, 149; Baltic 
basis, 274; Bristol, 1389; Cardiff, 134; 
Christiania, 274; Dundee, 134; Glasgow, 
134; Hull, 134; Leith, 134; Liverpool, 134; 
London, 134; St. John’s, N. F., 114.8. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 


Erskine (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 1 
per cent threshed; 15 bus; very good 
quality. No farmers’ deliveries. Farmers 
look for $2@2.50 wheat. 

Cambridge (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 
10 per cent threshed; 18 bus; very good 
quality. Farmers’ deliveries small. 

Echo (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 10 per 
cent threshed; 15 to 22 bus; quality Nos. 
1 and 2. Farmers’ deliveries small. 
Farmers will not sell below $2 at country 


- points. 


Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn: 
Wheat 1 per cent threshed; 20 to 30 bus; 
excellent quality. Farmers’ deliveries 
very slow. Would be satisfied with $2 to 
farmers. 

Faribault (Minn.) Roller Mill: Small 
oe of wheat threshed; oyer 20 

us; fine quality. All farmers want higher 
price. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn: 
Wheat 10 per cent threshed; 20 bus; first- 
class quality. Farmers’ deliveries very 
small. Farmers inclined to hold for high- 
er price. 

First National Bank, Battle Lake, 
Minn: Wheat-threshing just started; 5 to 
23 bus; high quality. Prices too low. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn: Wheat 20 per cent threshed; 12 to 
15 bus; quality good. Farmers’ deliveries 
very light. Expect higher prices. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat, 
14 bus; quality No.1. Farmers’ deliveries 
light. Want higher prices. 

Atwater (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 2 
per cent threshed; 12 to 25 bus; very good 
quality. Farmers’ deliveries slow. Price 
O.K., but great deal of “kick” on federal 
grades. Wheat weighs 59 to 62 lbs; some 
wild peas and cockle. 

Melrose (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 3 
per cent threshed; 15 to 20 bus; good 
quality. Farmers’ deliveries light. Farm- 
ers appear not anxious to sell. 

Rippe Grain & Milling Co., Bowman, 
N. D: Wheat-cutting 80 per cent com- 
pleted; 6 to 8 bus; quality Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Very little if any corn will mature. Oats 
crop 20 per cent of last year’s. 

Dunn County Milling Co., Emerson, N. 
D: Wheat-cutting about finished; thresh- 
ing just started; 6 to 8 bus; quality k 
Very little corn; rather poor; too late; 
probably get caught by frost. - 

C. I. Gross, Casselton, N. D; Wheat 90 


per cent threshed; 15 to 18 bus; quality 
excellent. Farmers’ deliveries very small. 
Expect $2.50 wheat. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Wheat 25 


per cent threshed; 18 to 20 bus; finest 
—_ we ever saw. Farmers’ deliveries 

ree. Prices should be higher. Yield bet- 
ter than ex 

W. A. Andrews, Walhalla, N. D: Wheat 
10 per cent threshed; 15 bus; good quality. 
Farmers’ deliveries small. Look for high- 
er prices. 

Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mills Co: 
Wheat, 18 to 30 bus; best quality we ever 
saw. Farmers’ deliveries not heavy. 
Farmers think present prices too low. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Co-operative Mill- 
ing Co: Wheat, 10 to 15 bus; quality Al. 
Farmers’ deliveries poor. Farmers con- 
sider $2 wheat satisfactory. 

Schimel Bros., Balfour, N. D: Wheat, 
4 bus; — Nos. 1 and 2 northern 
spring. ardly any farmers’ deliveries. 
Prices too low. 

New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co: 
Wheat-threshing started Aug. 27; 8 bus; 
good quality. No farmers’ deliveries. 
Want $8 wheat. 

Drake (N. D.) Milling & Grain Co: 
Wheat-threshing just started; 1 to 5 bus; 
quality No. 1. Only received one load. 
Farmers evidently waiting until govern- 
ment price is fixed. 

Medina (N. D.) Milling Co: No wheat 
threshed. Farmers want $3 bu. 

Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co: Wheat 50 per 
cent threshed; 14 bus; quality good. 
Farmers’ deliveries slow; holding wheat 
account of price. Farmers feel price will 
be set above $2. is 

Park River (N. D.) TN Wheat 
50 per cent threshed; 8 to 9 bus; quality 
exceptionally fine; 60 to 63 lbs. Farmers’ 
deliveries very light. Farmers would be 
fairly well satisfied with $2.50 bu, but 
nothing less. 

J. C. Bassett, president Aberdeen (S. 
D.) National Bank: Wheat 19 per cent 
threshed; 8 to 20 bus; quality good. 
Farmers’ deliveries very small. Think 
$2.40 at Minneapolis would be satisfactory 
wheat price. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Wheat 40 
per cent threshed; 15 bus; quality very 
good—all Nos. 1 and 2. Farmers’ deliver- 
ies very slow. Want at least $2.40 bu. 

Sexauer & Son, Brookings, S. D: Wheat 
2 per cent threshed; good quality. Farm- 
ers’ deliveries light. Many farmers hold- 
ing for $3 bu. 

John A. Koch, Bowdle, S. D: Wheat 2 
per cent threshed; 7 bu; good quality. 
Scarcely any farmers’ deliveries. Want 
$2.50@3 bu. 

Britton (S. D.) Milling Co: Wheat 95 
per cent threshed; 16 bus; quality Nos. 1 
and 2 northern. No farmers’ deliveries to 
speak of. Farmers want $2.50@3 bu. 

Fred W. Homeyer, Eureka, S. D: 
Wheat 1 per cent threshed; 5 to 20 bus; 
quality good. No farmers’ deliveries to 
speak of. Want $2.25 bu. 

VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Weather conditions last week fa- 
vorable for harvesting and threshing, and 
higher temperatures improved corn con- 
ditions throughout Northwest. In south- 
ern Minnesota and South Dakota, with 
favorable weather next two weeks, large 
crop will be produced. 

In the Bismarck and western territory 
of North Dakota there have been some 
good, general rains, which benefited late 
flax. A number of reports say bolls 
of some early flax contain but little seed, 
due to extremely hot weather at time flax 
was forming. 

Owing to uncertainty of market situ- 
ation, wheat has not been hauled very 
freely to country elevators, and producers 
and dealers are awaiting announcement 
from government as to price to be set for 
wheat. Receipts of barley and oats are 
increasing rapidly, as these grains are 
handled by country elevators as in former 
seasons. In some sections of Minnesota 
exceptionally heavy yields have been re- 
ported. Quality of both is excellent, and 
good prices have been received. 





Persia’s Transportation Troubles 

Persia’s wheat crop, instead of a total 
failure, as indicated in the early spring, 
is expected to be 60 or 70 per cent normal. 
The barley crop will be as good, but the 
brighter prospect is somewhat clouded by 
difficulties of moving the product. Like 
the United States, Persia has transporta- 
tion troubles: there is a shortage of pack 
animals, and farmers fear that they may 
not be able to get. their in to market. 
(One remedy may be, as in this country,— 
load to capacity.—Ep.) 
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BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—During the 
week there was a slight improvement in 
demand for flour for immediate shipment, 
No large lines were moved, only small lots 
to tide the trade over until new-crop flour 
comes on the market, and something defi- 
nite is known about the general situation, 

New spring wheat flour sold in a smal] 
way. Some left the price to be made when 
the government basis was fixed. One big 
spring wheat mill was offering to sell, 
when the 2 Ypequeseoer price is fixed, at not 
over $11 bbl, in wood, and secured a little 

usiness. Reports were current that one 
mill had been selling spring patents at 
$11.35, in sacks, guaranteed, but no defi- 
nite information could be had. 

Shipping directions are light, as there is 
very little flour due the trade. Receipts 
continue light, arrivals for the week being 
less than 12,000 bbls. A year ago they 
were over 39,000. The trade is almost bare 
of flour, and unless purchases are made 
soon the local situation will become seri- 
ous. Buyers generally have set their views 
at $10 bbl for spring patents on the new 
crop, and are awaiting developments. With 
a 30-day limit practically established for 
all future shipments, the trade will be 
forced to purchase more promptly and for 
smaller amounts than in the past. 

At the close, today, Minneapolis pat- 
ents were held at $13.75 bbl, in wood, with 
spring country patents at $12.25@13.25, 
and special short patents generally at 
$13.75. 

Soft winter flours are easy, ranging 
$10.75@11.50 bbl on patents, $10.25@11.25 
on straights and $10@10.75 on clears, 
Kansas hard wheat patents are very firm 
at $11.50@12 for standard brands, with 
short patents quoted up to $12.50. 

ALLEGES FRAUD IN BREAD SALES 

The state food administrator of Massa- 
chusetts, Henry B. Endicott, has started 
a crusade against alleged deceptive insert 
slips being used in connection with the 
sale of wrapped bread. The use of print- 
ed insert slips bearing a statement of 
“corrected weight,” which had been used 
as a temporary expedient in the sale of 
wrapped bread, has been abolished. The 
use of these inserts had been permitted 
only because of the difficulty in obtaining 
prompt delivery of newly printed wrap- 
pers. Flagrant violations of the law rela- 
tive to the sale of wrapped bread have 
been called to the attention of the admin- 
istration. 

The law relative to the weight of pack- 
ages will be strictly enforced in all sales 
of bread hereafter, and each sealer is in- 
structed to give especial attention to such 
sales in his territory, making frequent 
reweighings and inspections, prosecuting 
whenever insufficient weight is found. 

Merchants are asked to eliminate the 
wasteful use of paper and twine, calling 
the attention of their customers to the 
fact that they are doing this at the request 
of the federal and state authorities. 

CHANGES IN STEAMSHIP MANAGEMENT 

W. E. Stevenson, for many years gen- 
eral freight manager of the Boston office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, has been appointed manager of the 
Boston office, succeeding John H. Thomas, 
who goes to New York Sept. 1, as vice- 
president of the company. J. McLachland, 
who has also been in the Boston office for 
many years, becomes general freight man- 
ager at this point. th men are widely 
known in steamship circles and their pro- 
motions meet with general approval. A. J. 
McCarthy, at present assistant manager of 
the Boston office, will be transferred to the 
operating department at New York. 

NOTES 

The Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., Inc., 
has discontinued its Boston office. 

The New England Macaroni Mfz. Co. 
Springfield, Mass., has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital. 

Edward J. Donahue, for several years 
associated with the late George F. Reed, 
Boston, and later with J. E. Southworth, 
Boston, in the grain trade, has entered 
business on his own account, representing 
several western grain shippers in this 
market. 

Nicholas J. Brogan, an old-time Boston 
grain man, but now located in Chicago, 
was here this week on his return from 
vacation. Other visitors were E. C. Mer- 
ton, Cherrydale, Kansas; J. H. Taylor, 
Atlanta, Ga; M. A. Hoag, Peoria, Ill; 
H. P. Foster and W. P. Anderson, Chi- 
cago. Louts W. DePass. 
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The only event worth chronicling is the 
allocation of a few thousand bags of flour 
by the Wheat Commission, nearlv all the 
agents receiving 350 220-lb bags. The 
flour unit of this country is the sack of 280 
lbs, which for convenience’ sake is usually 
divided into two bags of 140 lbs. The use 
of the odd weight of 220 lbs is due to the 
fact that the flour was originally intended 
for sale in Holland or some other conti- 
nental land, 

Hitherto the allocated flours have been 
either Minneapolis clears at 74s Gd, or 
Canadian exports at 74s 6d@75s 6d, all 
ex-store. The .exports were little better 
than superior clears, but quite good. The 
few thousand bags given out were like 
scattered drops of rain on parched ground. 
The jobbing factors here would welcome 
20,000 bags at a time, as the flour would 
be valuable to bakers to use with the regu- 
lation flour, though the latter recently has 
shown some improvement. The flour trade 
is held up here by the declared intention 
of the government to. reduce the price of 
bread to 9d per 4-lb loaf. This naturally 
renders the bakers unwilling to buy a bag 
more than is absolutely needed. 

The stock of free flour is diminishing, 
though there seéms to be still a fair 
amount in second hands. For any all- 
white Minnesota patent, 85s ex-store would 
be paid, and a good deal more than this 
has been, given by needy buyers for small 
lots. Manitoba 76 per cent exports have 
fetched 81s and more, ex-store, while an 
all-white patent recently made 84s. . 

Government Minneapolis clears are offi- 
cially held at 74s 6d ex-store, but there is 
a little Minneapolis fancy clear available 
at 78s, while one of second quality is of- 
fered at 61@62s. A little red dog is 
available on spot at 54s 6d. 

There is no alteration in London-milled 
four at 61@62s ex-mill. Uncontrolled 
country mills are offering as low as 58s 6d 
@59s on rail, but the quality is poor and 
the sale is slack. Controlled mills have a 
better article at 61@62s on rail. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is not brisk, but prices are very 
firm at the recent reduction. Midlothian 
is held at £40@41 per ton, and Aberdeen 
at £38 10s, while American coarse and 
medium are available at £38. 


MILLFEED 


There is no alteration in millfeed, of 
which the output is limited. Ordinary 
bran makes £13 10s per ton, and coarse 
middlings £15. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Market conditions are easy, and the de- 
mand for money is quiet. Loans for the 
day are obtainable at 31,@4 per cent, and 
for a week at 4@4%. More commercial 
bills were in evidence this week in the dis- 
count market, and a rather better business 

been done. At present three and four 
months’ bank bills are offered at 4%, per 
cent, six months’ at 4 18-16, and trade 
bills at 5@5%. The bank rate remains at 
5 per cent, 


THE NINEPENNY LOAF 


During the week the proposed reduction 
of the price of the quartern loaf to 9d was 
iscussed in the House of Lords by Lord 
Rhondda, the food controller, and in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Clynes. The 
latter said that it was proposed that the 
government should take over all flour mills 


of any importance. Flour would be sold 
from these mills to the bakers at a uniform 
price calculated to correspond with the 
price of 9d per quartern loaf. 

Bakers obtaining such. flour would have 
to sell the loaf over the counter at a maxi- 
mum price of 9d, but would be allowed to 
make an additional charge for delivery 
and for giving credit. It would, however, 
be permissible for bakers to charge more 
than 9d for sales across the counter if they 
prove to the statisfaction of the govern- 
ment or the local authorities that they 
have specially high working costs. 

Mr. Clynes further explained that the 
difference between the price which the 
government has to pay for imported 
wheat, or the millers have to pay to the 
farmers for British wheat, and the amount 
realized by the millers from the bakers 
for flour at the uniform price, would be 
met by a subsidy from the exchequer. He 
further said the amount of the subsidy 
could not as yet be definitely estimated. 

Lord Rhondda, the food controller, in 
a speech in the House of Lords, said: 
“What I have to say in regard to the 
proposed regulation of bread has been 
anticipated by Mr. Clynes in the House of 
Commons. The retail price of flour will 
be fixed to correspond with that of bread. 
British wheat will be bought by the mills 
at the price determined by the govern- 
ment from time to time. It is proposed 
that this price shall, over the year, average 
72s per qr. 

“The procedure governing the purchase 
of British wheat by millers will prevent 
profiteering, speculating, or unnecessary 
inter-trading by middlemen. Millers will 
be encouraged as far as possible to pur- 
chase both wheat and barley direct from 
the farmer, but where, to insure proper 
distribution, a merchant is required, the 
number of transactions and the profit will 
be strictly limited, and may not exceed Is 
per. qr. 

“Imported. wheat will be supplied to the 
mills at a price corresponding with the 
price determined for British wheat. There 
will be no restriction as to the price in the 
sale of seed grain purchased for seed, and 
the recent order prohibiting dealing in 
grain of the 1917 crop will not apply to 
such transactions.” 

The proposition to artificially reduce the 
price of bread to 9d is regarded unfavor- 
ably by many, who consider it as a bad 
precedent to create, and a_ well-known 
authority in the baking trade expresses the 
situation very aptly in the columns of the 
baking trade journal, the National Asso- 
ciation Review, as follows: 

“This new venture is a decided success 
for a certain school of socialists, whose de- 
mands extend to the complete support of 
people from state funds; whose newest 
demands are for a £1 a day wage for every 
one. 
and in this war time, when money is ap- 
parently no object, there seems no diffi- 
culty in conceding them; but after the 
war, when some responsibility will attach 
to ministers of the crown again, there will 
be very serious difficulty in meeting all the 
bills to be presented. 

“It is quite openly confessed in Parlia- 
ment that this subsidized loaf expedient is 


not adopted as a means of staving off . 


famine, or even of relieving actual dis- 
tress; but only as a measure for allaying 
discontent. It is not that bread is higher 
in price relatively than other foodstuffs; 
not that any proof has been produced that 
bakers have been making excessive profits ; 
but only that bread has again been selected 
as a leading article, its price reduced arti- 
ficially as a move to keep workers quiet. 
“Now that the people have realized the 
force of their demands, it is doubtful if 
it will ever be possible to get rid of the 
subsidy plan and the official control which 
it necessarily involves. When the manu- 
facture of munitions is stopped, wages will 





The demands are perfectly clear, , 





certainly be much less than they are now; 
then 6d per 4-lb loaf will entail as much 
hardship as 9d under present circum- 
stances; so the clamor will be insistent that 
government pays part of the price. 

“For six years farmers are to get 40s 
per qr for their wheat, and after the war 
every one of the belligerent countries will 
be in the market as wheat buyers, so the 
prospect is clear that wheat prices for 
several years will hardly be below 46s, and 
the price of the loaf, naturally, will not be 
below 9d. The nation then will be per- 
meated with returned fighting men, who 
will not be tame, and with the smaller 
wages than those of the present, it is quite 
safe to say people will not pay 9d for a 
4-lb loaf after they have learned that only 
a little clamor will force the government 
to pay 3d of it. 

“This new move has a following of con- 
sequences that will. grow in number, and 
the worst ones grow in magnitude. Nothing 
more portentous, more menacing, has been 
attempted in the whole course of the war 
than this subsidizing of the loaf. It is 
likely to alter the social spirit of the peo- 
ple more than all the German effort. It 
may have serious consequences to.the bak- 
ing trade.” 


PRICES IN NORWAY 


In a report issued by the American 
consul at Bergen, Norway, in May, the 
following particulars regarding the cost of 
production and the retail price of bread 
in Norway are given: 

“A sack of rye flour costs today about 
$16, which before the war cost $4.30. 
Wheat flour costs $20.90@21.45 per sack 
of 100 kilos, as compared with $5.35@5.90 
before the war. Coal, which before the 
war was $4 ton, is now $53. The wages of 
bakers before the war were about $8 per 
week for 63 hours; now, $12 for 57 hours. 
The retail price of rye bread in Bergen 
on Dec, 15, 1914, was 3.8c per lb; one year 
later it cost 4.2c; on Dec. 15, 1916, the price 
was 6c, and at present is 7.9c. Wheat 
bread is sold today at 8.87c per lb.” 


LIVERPOOL, JULY 31 

A. limited quantity of Manitoba clear 
flour was offered this week to the recog- 
nized distributing agents by the govern- 
ment at 75s per 280 lbs, to be resold at a 
reasonable profit. The agents promptly 
accepted the offers, and had no difficulty 
in quickly disposing of their purchases. 

Owing to the scarcity of the higher 
grades of flour, prices of such are main- 
tained at fancy figures, say 93s 6d@100s 
per 280 Ibs, delivered. 

Home-milled regulation flour is un- 
changed at 61@62s per 280 lbs, but is in 
quiet demand. 

Low-grade flours are in poor request, 
and. prices are 6d@1s per 280 lbs easier. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 30 

Owing to the possible 9d 4-lb loaf indi- 
cated by the government, all the high 
prices for pre-war flour are knocked flat, 
and they are not being bought at any 
price. Moreover, merchants and bakers 
are not disposed to take much from the 
Wheat Commission. They fear to take 
flour at 77s, as the price may go back soon. 

Regulation straight-run flour is at 63s 
@638s 6d ex-mill, and bran £14@£14 5s. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Flour Millers’ 
Association fixed the price of regulation 
straight-run flour at 64s per sack, and 
straight-run bran at £14. Oatmeal mill- 
ers in Midlothian quote best oatmeal at 
95s per 280 lbs. 


‘IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 1 


Business is slow.* Users are awaiting 
action of the food controller regarding the 
9d loaf. In the north of Ireland, bakers 
have fair stocks and are not inclined to 
add to them. In Dublin and the south, 
stocks are lower and there is’ more con- 










tinuous buying from day to day. Im- 
porters are not participating in this busi- 
ness, as they have nothing to sell. 

The general trade is with home millers 
for soft flour, the business in stronger 
flours going to English and Scotch millers. 
Importers here were looking for some flour 
to sell for the government, but none has 
been forthcoming. Home millers are mod- 
erately busy, and middlemen find it diffi- 
cult to get rid of flour at any price. 

Crop prospects are splendid al! over 
Ireland. The acreage for potatoes is 
703,000, against 586,000 last year. Barley 
has an increase of 25,000 acres, and oats 
are roughly 1,500,000 acres, compared with 
1,000,000 in 1916. Wheat, comparatively 
speaking, is not an Irish crop. Up to this 
year the average was generally about 
70,000 acres, but it has now jumped to 
123,000. The weather is good and, with 
new potatoes on the market in plentiful 
quantities, the consumption of breadstuffs 
is reduced to a minimum. 

No Minneapolis flours are offering, ex- 
cept some very common sorts which realize 
about 80s, on account of their strength. 
The color, however, is poor. There is no 
Kansas flour offering at present. 

Ordinary war grade Manitoba flour is 
fetching about 80s, ex-store. There is - 
nothing to be had forward at all. 

Odd lots of American soft winters under 
private brands are retailing at 95s, and are 
going freely, but in small lots principally 
to consumers. 

Mill offals have had a dull week, and but 
for the limited output would have been 
lower. Home-milled white bran can be had 
at about £16 ton, or £1 less than a week 
ago. Commoner sorts are worth £14, 
Pollards are unchanged from a week ago 
at £16 ton, but there is much variation in 
quality. Linseed cakes and cotton cakes 
are scarce, but demand is poor. Both 
range about £25 ton ex-quay. 





THE 1917 CROPS AND THE 
WORLD SUPPLY 


(Continued from page 624.) 
to cut down waste is, of course, uncertain, 
but it is clear that the total will be very 
great. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Were the world to try to go on living 
according to pre-war standards, or those 
of 1915 and 1916, it seems probable that, 
with the inadequate cereal crops of 1917, 
parts of it would have to go hungry before 
next winter is over. This is, above all else, 
true of wheat; there is clearly not enough 
wheat to meet normal requirements and, 
in addition, those created by war. 

On the other hand, although precise 
figures are not yet available, it seems clear 
that the efforts to stimulate what may be 
called minor agriculturé, together with the 
new emphasis on food economy, have re-~ 
sulted in the production of enough whole- 
some and nourishing food to keep the 
world—or that part of it not subject to a 
blockade—well fed, provided the supply is 
properly distributed and -not wasted. 

The situation is serious, in that there is 
not enough food to give every one all he 
wants of any kind he may happen to pre- 
fer, but it does not threaten any danger- 
ous deprivation. It demands a careful 
and discriminating regulation of the dis- 
tribution of food, to the end, primarily, 
that the cereal supplies may go first of all 
to those who can secure no other kind of 
food in sufficient quantities to keep from 
actual starvation. There is enough to eat 
in the world to last until another harvest, 
with a fair margin of safety; but only 
efficient control of the channels of supply 
can prevent certain regions from feeling 
a genuine shortage while others use up 
foodstuffs they do not actually need. 


Henry Apams Bettows. 








OME very foolish and inconsequential 
S things are most persistent in sticking 

in the memory. There are, for in- 
stance, two that stick in mine, and doubt- 
less always will, 

The first of these never fails tointrude its 
useless and unimportant self each morning 
when I am shaving. Many years ago, while 
spending some days at a farm, I shared a 
room with a man named Tom Lynn. Every 


He commented adversely on my practice of 
using a shaving stick 


morning while we dressed he commented 
adversely upon my practice of using a 
shaving stick... He himself packed around 
an old-fashioned mug, such as barbers use, 
decorated with his name in gilt letters and 
containing a perfumed kind of soap and 
a one-sided sort of brush. His use of this 
was justified by his declaration that he 
liked lots of lather. 

Now in all of the years since then, while 
I hold to my faith in the shaving stick, I 
have recalled every morning Tom Lynn 
and his insistence that only a mug and 
brush could produce “lots of lather.” 
“What a foolish idea,” my mind declares, 
“that was of Tom Lynn’s, Why, just look 
at the lather. Who could want any more?” 
I’ve not seen or heard of Tom Lynn for 
fully twelve years, but his image and his 
silly insistence about the necessities of 
lather production will undoubtedly keep 
me company every morning as long as I 
live. 

The other incident that sticks in memory 
no less persistently is not a bit less incon- 
sequential. I heard a man in a sort of 
droll way, that I would never attempt to 
imitate or even to describe; speak of a 
telephone as a telolaphone. The thing was 
utterly silly, and I can think of nothing 
less worth remembering; yet through some 
trick of the mind, which I doubtless knew 

As Ras 


Speak of a telephone as a telolaphone 


all about when I was, long years ago, being 
instructed in psychology, the word has not 
only established a permanent habitation in 
my mind, but comes forward and demands 
expression at the most unexpected occa- 
sions. 

I never, for example, swear at a tele-~ 
phone without speaking of it as a telola- 
phone. Merely to damn it as a telephone 
seems to bring no comfort. I can call a 
telephone by its proper name all day long, 
and then, on the moment that it demands 
a merited cursing, the foolish word telola- 
phone simply utters itself without any 
conscious effort whatever upon my part. 
The moment it is said, in company with 
such other words or phrases as seem fit- 
ting, the jangling bell no longer jangles 
my nerves; it is a sort of poultice, such as 
Dr. Holmes described, “come to heal the 
blows of sound.” 

In this, I have a feeling that I am some- 
what unusually fortunate, for most people 
are inexpert or quite hopelessly inept ir 
the matter of telephone cursing. They 
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use, very many of them, much worse lan- 
guage than I find necessary, and use it 
more frequently and usually in louder 
voice; but my observation is that few of 
them get any real comfort out of it. Ina 
measure that is, of course, true of all 
cursing. Those who strive hardest get the 
minimum of satisfaction, while many 
whose efforts are modest to the point of 
being actually retiring, secure from it a 
measure of peace quite out of keeping 
with the trifling effort exerted. 

I have often, indeed, been impressed 
with certain strong points of resemblance 
between cursing. and drinking. The mod- 
erate curser, like the moderate or occa- 
sional drinker, gets a maximum of satis-~ 
faction out of his occasional indulgence. 
He keeps it under control and, when the 
need arises, a harmless and quite sinless 
damn gives him a quick and warming re- 
sponse of a character closely akin to that 
of the infrequent glass of wine. 

This is wholly missed by the less fortu- 
nate individual who permits the cursing 
habit to grow on him, adding gradually. to 
his stock of expletive, invective and con- 
demnatory phrase until it finally usurps 
room formerly occupied by his normal 
tools of expression. 
ing becomes a species 
of inebriety, just a 
sodden, vulgar damn- 
ing and counter- 
damning and super- 
damning from which 
he gets neither thrill 
in utterance nor com- 
fort through having 
uttered. 

This is, I believe, 
in some measure the 
secret of the solace 
which I derive from 
the almost purely au- 
tomatic use of “telo- 
laphone” in my own 
individual condemna- 
tion of that instru- 
mentof torture. Once 
I have addressed it 
as a damn telola- 
phone, I am instantly able to respond to 
its call and to be polite to whomever hap- 
pens to be at the other end of the wire, 
if and providing—as a matter of course— 


Just a sodden, vulgar 
damping 


he chances to be some one really desirous 


of talking to me and not to a person at 
some other number. 

This whole matter of one’s attitude 
toward the telephone has always inter- 
ested me. I have, in a perfectly honest 
way, studied my own telephone mind and 
habits. This, I have declared to myself, 
is a great modern invention of inestimable 
service to mankind, an indispensable aid 
to business, a perfectly component paft of 
all social life and something that I myself 
could with the greatest difficulty become 
accustomed to live without. I am rarely 
out of reach of it and do not even want 
to be out of touch with it if it can be 
avoided. 

Why, then, have any attitude toward it 
at all? Or, if you must have an attitude, 
why not have a perfectly and uniformly 
friendly one? You don’t have any par- 
ticular attitude toward a railway train or 
a telegram or an incandescent lamp; all of 
these you accept as matters of course, as 
blessings of modern life, as things to be 
used and enjoyed. Why, then, have a state 
of mind, either of commendation or con- 
demnation, toward the telephone? And, 
if you do find it necessary to entertain a 
particular state of mind toward it, why 
vary it from day to day, or even hour to 
hour? 

I have sought, too, to analyze an account 
for the changes in my telephone habits, 
I recall that once, for a considerable 
period, I refused, upon answering a ring, 
to say anything more than a brief “hello.” 
During this period, it seemed to me that 
every third person calling shouted at- me, 
“Who is this?” . That particular inquiry 
exasperated me greatly, and, as a matter 
of principle, I refused any response save 
the .counter-question, “Whom do you 
want?” 

IT had, of course, a theory justifying this. 
A telephone call, I urged, is akin to a 
ring at one’s house bell. No one has a 


right to ring my bell and demand “Who 
lives here?” so why 


should I respond to 


when it comes to me 
by telephone? And 
to that theory I ad- 
hered through many 
annoying months. 

It ended when I 
happened to read in 
the telephone direc- 
tory itself, or per- 
haps in a newspaper 
advertisement, the 
company’s request 
that subscribers 
should respond to 
rings by saying “This 
is Mr. So-and-so.” I 
rebelled at first, but 
the more I thought of 

a # it the more reason- 

“Who lives here?” ble it seemed. I ob- 

. served, too, that my 
own convenience was served by this char- 
acter of response when I myself was 
ringing some one. 

Now, I ask, why did I, an assumably 
normal person, cling for so long a time to 
this first erroneous idea? I have no pet 
theory about how one should board a train 
or a ship, nor have I ever looked for a 
problem of right and wrong in the way of 
passing greetings with people I know. 
Yet I clung to that foolish idea about the 
proprieties and politeness of the telephone 
for months, undoubtedly to the annoyance 
of a great many people. And I know that 
I am not alone in this. If I were, the mat- 
ter would not be worth reciting; and, as 
a matter of fact, I speak of myself in this 
only because I know this attitude of mind 
toward the telephone is characteristic of 
every one. 

I know, for instance, one man who never 
under any circumstances is called to.the 
telephone without frowning. Another, an 
exceedingly well-balanced _individual 
whose customary countenance is smiling 
and habitual manner polite, always pre- 
cedes every response to a ring by declar- 
ing in the crossest possible voice, “Oh, 
damn, I don’t want to talk to anybody.” I 
asked him about this once, and he con- 
fessed that, while the remark was perhaps 
to some extent a mere idle habit, he was 
actually conscious on the occasion of every 
telephone call of a distinct feeling of re- 
sentment that he should talk or be talked 
to by telephone. 

Another singular thing is that in my 
acquaintance—and doubtless in the ac- 
quaintance of every one else—there are a 
number of people who seem to like to 
gossip with me on the telephone while, so 
far as I have been able to discover, they 
have no such fondness for gossip by wire 
with other persons. I know perfectly well 
that this is not a result of any charm as a 
telephone gossip 
possessed by me, for 
I do not like it, and 
my own share in such 
a conversation is 
largely limited to yea 
and nay responses, 
often, I am bound to 
confess, with grow- 
ing impatience in 
them. Yet these men 
get me on the wire 
and gossip. 

Sometimes I have 
tried to conclude that 
I merely think I am 
afflicted beyond 
others, and that if I 
could get to the real, 
rather than the mere- 
ly apparent, truth I 
would find that these 
men gossip with every 
one. But I cannot find basis for this con- 
clusion. I never hear them gossiping with 
others and I never hear of them gossiping 
with others, and my conviction simply is 
that they do not do it with any one but me, 
and that I alone am the victim of their 
telephonic depravity. 

If this is the case, it only serves to illus- 
trate in still another fashion the possession 
by every one of a particular attitude of 
mind in the matter of the telephone,—an 
attitude, doubtless with most people, 
largely contradictory of their state of 
mind toward individuals -themselves un- 
telephonically, so to speak, considered. Do 
we, or don’t we, for instance, dislike cer- 
tain people by telephone of whom we are 
more or less fond personally? And are 
there other people whom we welcome at the 


“I don’t want to talk 
to anybody” 


the same inquiry. 
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other end of the wire, but cannot suffer in 
person? This latter, as a Purely practical 
matter, seems to demand an rmative 
reply,—for it is always possible to hang 
up the receiver. \ 

Further, in the matter of questions rela- 
tive to the telephone, would it not be prac- 
tical to give prisoners in penitentiaries 
telephone service, since it would enable 
them to keep in touch with the world other- 
wise denied them by might of law and for 
the protection, of the public? ‘And, if 
practical, would it or would it not be 
humanitarian? 

And, also, further, are preachers per- 
mitted to swear at telephones? Because 
if they aren’t, there should be some sort 
of a change made in the regulations goy- 
erning them. 


To give prisoners telephone service 





Big Gain in Freight Service 

Reports of the Railroads’ War Board, 
the government agency for increased effi- 
ciency in operation, show a decided im- 
provement in service. Returns from 29 
railroads, compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, show that these roads, 
with an aggregate of 125,448 miles, which 
is about half the grand total for the 
country, carried 25.7 per cent more freight 
in one month this year than a year ago, 
The full magnitude of this achievement is 
more apparent in the figures of the added 
tonnage. ; 

In 1916 the total was about 15,600,000,- 
000 tons one mile; this year, 4,000,000,000 
more tons one mile for one month. At that 
rate the total increase for 12 months will 
be about 50,000,000,000 tons. Against this 
item of added business there seem to be 
no charges of increased expense. Some 
of the factors mentioned are scientific 
loading, prompt unloading, direct routing, 
fewer delays in transportation. Elimina- 
tion of some of the passenger service is 
regarded as having aided. 





Neutral Ships Sunk During War 


The following is a summary of the neu- 
tral ships sunk owing to the war from 
Aug. 8, 1914, to April 26, 1917: 


Total 
ships tained 
sunk tonnage 
76 148,921 
101 99,628 
436 987,816 
123,385 

75,769 

59,256 

6,719 

147,923 

281 

1,419 

2,537 


1,653,654 


Total 
ascer- 
Tor- 


Norwegian .. 
Danish 

Spanish 
American ... 
Brazilian 

Greek 

Argentine 
Peruvian 
Uruguayan .. .. 


Totals ....152 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Lorado,” and design; No. 104,063. Owner, 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co., Denver and 
Pueblo, Colo, Used on wheat flour. 

“Major C’’; No. 104,064. Owner, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Pueblo Chief,” and head of Indian; No. 
104,066. Owner, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Cornelia”; No. 104,067. Owner, W. R. 
Cornelius & Son, Nashville, Tenn. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Navy,” and picture of soldier; No. 104,075. 
Owner, Rowe Edward Kidder, Kansas City. 
Used on wheat flour, 

“B and N,” and woman carrying plate of 
biscuits; No. 104,335. Owner, Beeland-Nich- 
olson Wholesale Co., Greenville, Ala. Used 
on self-rising wheat flour. 

“Le Grande’; No. 104,387. 
donville (Ohio) Mill &-Grain Co. 
wheat flour. 

“Thrift”; No. 104,519. Owner, Enid (0kla.) 
Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“White Fox,” and picture of same and 
landscape; No. 104,520, Owner, Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. : 

“Shawmut,” and picture of Indian girl 
stepping into a canoe; No, 104,523. Owner, 
Raymond-Hadley Corporation, New York 
City. Used on wheat flour. 

“St. George,” and picture of man on horse- 
back in act of spearing large reptile; No. 
104,523. Owner, Raymond-Hadley Corpora- 
tion, New York City. Used on wheat flour. 

“All-Package,” and design; No. 104,065. 
Owner, -All-Package Grocery Stores Co., New 
York City. Used on wheat flour, self-rising 
wheat flour, corn flakes, rolled oats, wheat 
cereals, etc. a 

“Jonathan,” and basket of apples; No 
104,530. Owner, Midland Milling Co., Kansas 
City. Used on wheat flour. . 

“Town Crier,” and picture of same; No. 
104,531. Owner, Midland Milling Co., Kansas 
City. Used on wheat flour. 
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* NEW FISHER MILL UNITS 


Five-Unit 5,000-Bbl Mill Completed—Sepa- 
rate Unite for Hard and Soft and 
Durum Wheat Grinding 

Seatrie, WasxH., Aug. 25.—On this page 
appears an illustration of the plant of 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co, at Seattle, after 
the recent completion of additional units 





of 3,000 bbls capacity, giving it in all a - 


daily capacity of 5,000 bbls, and constitut- 
ing the largest mill on the Pacific Coast. 
The original mill of 2,000 bbls capacity, 
with which the new mill is connected by 
overhead inclosed passageways, was com- 
pleted in April, 1911. 

The distinctive feature of this mill is 
that it consists of five distinct units which 
can be operated separately, grinding either 
hard, soft or durum wheats. The original 
mill, of two units, was the first mill on the 
Pacific Coast equipped to grind hard and 
soft wheats separately... The great success 
of the company has arisen in a consider- 
able degree from the sagacity of its execu- 
tive head, O. D. Fisher, in foreseeing the 

at benefits to be derived by a mill situ- 
ated where it has supplies of both hard 
and soft wheat at command and the wide- 
ly varying requirements of the markets of 
the world, both domestic and foreign, to 
satisfy, in being equipped with this dual 
system of grinding. 

Probably no mills on this continent have 
access to a wider range of markets than 
the tidewater mills of the Pacific Coast. 
To take complete advantage of their stra- 
tegic position they must, therefore, be 
equipped to produce a diversified range of 
flours. When shipping conditions are 
again normal, their markets will include, 
as in the past, the Chinese Empire, the 
Straits Settlements, French-Indo China, 
the Philippines, Hawaii and the Southsea 
Islands; Alaska on the north, the domestic 
Pacific Coast, and the west coast of South 
America on the south; E t, via the Suez 
Canal; the United ingles and the Con- 
tinent of Europe; South Africa and the 
West Indies; the domestic Gulf and At- 
lantic seaboard, via the Panama Canal. 

In addition to the above water routes, 
their products reach the eastern, southern 
and southeastern states markets by rail. 
Their hard wheat supplies come from 
Montana and the Dakotas, and will prob- 
ably be supplied in part in the future 
from the western provinces of Canada; 
their soft wheat comes from the Pacific 
Northwest. A plant must, therefore, be 
equipped to grind hard or soft wheat and 
to produce a blend of both, as is that of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., to com- 
mand the diversified trade of these many 
different markets. 

The plant occupies a site of about five 
acres on the West Waterway. The largest 
deep-sea and coastwise freighters can 
dock at the mill, and its trackage facilities 
give it access to all transcontinental and 
coast railways, its own trackage accom- 
modating 100 cars for loading and un- 
loading, and its dockage being equipped 
for loading onto ships at the rate of 125 
tons an hour. 

The mill, and all loading and unloading 
devices, are electrically driven. Fifty-one 
electric motors, with an aggregate of 
2,500 h-p, ranging in size from three to 
400 h-p, make it possible to run each de- 
partment separately. Its 51 concrete 
cylinder tanks and smaller concrete bins 
































have a storage emg np | of 1,100,000 bus, 
to which wheat can be delivered from cars 
at the rate of 7,000 bus an hour. A five- 
story concrete warehouse furnishes 100,000 
bbls flour storage. : 

The company owns 30 elevators in Mon- 
tana and a line of warehouses in Washing- 
ton, with aggregate storage capacity of 
about 1,000,000 bus. At Great Falls, 
Mont., it maintains a grain department 
and a well-equipped laboratory for testing 
wheat. A large wheat- and flour-testing 
laboratory is maintained at the mill. 

The contract for the equipment of the 
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wheat for export, hard wheat for bakers’ 
flour, _ hard wheat flours and hard 
wheat for blended flour, and Dakota and 
Montana durum wheat for semolina. The 
por ac mill oe ocho —— the Coast 
equip to grind durum wheat. 

The equipment of the mill consists of 
Nordyke & Marmon rolls, sifters, reels 
and purifiers; Prinz & Rau and Huntley 
Mfg. Co. wheat cleaners; Richardson 
automatic and Fairbanks & Morse plat- 
form and hopper scales;-Webster Mfg. 
Co. spiral conveyers. The fans are the 
invention of and furnished by the Western 





O. D. Fisher, Vice-President,’Secretary and General Manager 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


original mill, and also for the new units 
was let to the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Work on the building was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1916, and the installation of equip- 
ment completed during the present month. 
F, A. Wilson, head of the engineering 
and drafting department of*Nordyke & 
Marmon, prepared the machinery plans 
for the original mill and for the new units. 
Mr. Wilson established offices on the site 
of the Fisher plant, devoting all his time 
to the work. H. L. Bushnell had charge 
of the building design, and C. H. Lundell, 
a specialist in electricity, worked out the 
electrical equipment. The two mill build- 
ings are concrete and steel construction, 
with dimensions, respectively, of 90x155 
and 50x155, and are six to eight stories 
high. : . 
The five units of the mill will ordinarily 
operate in grinding, respectively: Wash- 
ington blue-stem wheat, Washington soft 


Blower Co., of Seattle. A central flour- 
blending plant is operated for all units, 
as well as a central packing plant. An 
electric belt conveyer system handles the 
flour products direct from the packers to 
any part of the mill, warehouse or dock, 
and also permits loading on shipboard. 
The officers of the company are: O. W. 
Fisher, president; O. D. Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and general manager; W. 
P. Fisher, treasurer and sales-manager. 
Other members of its Seattle force are: 
T. E. Fowler, superintendent; W. S. 
Allen, assistant manager; W. H. Irvine, 
auditor; J. A. Pease, manager White- 
Dulaney Co., a subsidiary grain company. 
Among its outside staff are: Burr Fisher, 
of San Francisco, mana g director for 
California; D. R. Fisher, of Great Falls, 
Mont., manager Montana elevators and 
wheat department, and general manager 
of the affiliated Gallatin Valley Milling 
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Co., of Belgrade, Mont; and C. E. Rich- 
ardson, of Hongkong, agent for Asia. 


The offices of the company are housed 
in a separate building situated on the mill 
site, with a a were and ven- 
tilated central and commodious pri- 
vate offices for officers and department 
heads. The building is equipped with 
every convenience, including shower baths 
and a restaurant. W. C. Tirrany. 


New Ships in Five Months 

It is expected, and in fact asserted 
authoritatively in the East, that the new 
vessels ordered by the Federal Shipping 
Board will in to be available in Janu- 
ary, 1918. The total number contracted 
for is about 600, with a capacity of more 
than 2,500,000 tons. More than half will 
be wooden ships. Meantime the German 
ships seized will be used, and half of the 
101 vessels thus obtained have been re- 
paired. This includes the Vaterland, the 
largest ship afloat. About 300 vessels have 
been commandeered in private shipyards, 
and it is expected that they will be 
launched before the government orders 





- for tonnage are filled. 


From the largest shipbuilding plant in 
the world, now building on the Hacken- 
sack, N. J., meadows near New York 
City, a ship a month is to be turned out, 
according to a statement published last 
week. First launchings are expected 
April 1, 1918, of ships to make their first 
voyages the following June. The basin 
will be equipped for the simultaneous con- 
struction of half a dozen vessels. The first 
boats will be of 9,000 tons deadweight. 
The Federal Shipbuilding Co., subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, is 
the owner of the plant. 

Canadian shipyards in the Vancouver 
district are busy on government and pri- 
vate orders which include: 6 steel steam- 
ers, 8,800 tons deadweight each, 5 for 
British owners and 1 for Norwegian, 3 to 
be completed in November; 12 steamers, 
of which 6 are of wood, 2 of latter started, 
for the Imperial Munitions Board; 6 
auxiliary schooners for the Canadian 
West Coast Navigation Co; 11 ships, 2 
wood, for the Munitions Board; 4 wood 
steamers for the Munitions Board; and 
other orders for 6 auxiliary power schoon- 
ers, 3 steel steamers, a steamer for the 
Dominion government and numerous 
minor craft. It is stated that some con- 
crete ships may be built. 





New German Shipping Bureau 


According to Erwin W. Thompson, 
commercial attaché at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; at a recent meeting in Hamburg of 
the leading shipowners, bankers, and in- 
surance men, it was resolved to organize a 
bureau of shipping intelligence modeled 
after Lloyd’s in England. The head office 
will be in Hamburg, with branches in Bre- 
men and Berlin. 

Reports will be furnished by cable and 
wireless by agents of the subscribing ship 
companies, and a daily newspaper will be 
published, giving all current information 
on the movements of the ships, placing of 
charters, and freight and insurance rates 
all over the world, together with such 
items of general news as will especially 
interest people engaged in transportation 
and allied lines. A marine insurance fea- 
ture, called the “Ocean Guild,” will be con- 
ducted on the principles of Lloyd’s. 
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RATE CASES ARE DECIDED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Announces 
Numerous Findings for Tariffs.on Flour 
and Grain Shipments 

Wasuineton, D. C,, Aug. 25.—The 
propriety of new rates filed by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to take effect 
Nov. 21, 1916, for charges for storage of 
flour in warehouses at Baltimore, has been 
approved by the Commission. Rates were 
announced as follows: 

“In barrels, in bales of 98 lbs or over, or 
in sacks of 98 Ibs, 4c per 200 lbs per 
month or fraction thereof; in sacks of less 
than 98 lbs and on potato flour in sacks of 
220 Ibs, 5c per 200 lbs, respectively, per 
month or fraction thereof; an increase of 
Ie in each instance over the present 
charges, which have been in effect since 
Jan. 2, 1905.” 

Upon protest filed by the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, the schedules were 
suspended until Sept. 21, 1917. In justi- 
fication of the proposed increased charges 
it is testified that in recent years the labor 
employed in the warehouses has decreased 
in, efficiency and the cost thereof increased 
from'20 to 75 per cent; that taxes and 
expenses have advanced materially; that 
compliance with the local fire regulations 
has materially reduced the available stor- 
age space; that flour requires a special 
service, and can be stored only in cool, dry 
places where it is protected from con- 
taminating odors, and as it has doubled its 
value within the last year or two, the lia- 
bility for loss and damage has correspond- 
ingly increased. 

The protestant points out that the free 
time allowed at Baltimore had been re- 
duced from 10 to 2 days, and testifies that 
many inconveniences were experienced by 
shippers because the carriers do not move 
the shipments with any degree of regu- 
larity. It contended that the increased 
expenses had been met by an increase in 
the charges on other commodities, and 
urged that, if the proposed charges were 
allowed to become effective, those of other 
warehouses at Baltimore be similarly in- 
creased. 

The protestant reiterated the objection 
made by it in the case of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., some time ago, that 
flour storage charges at Philadelphia are 
applied for 10-day and 15-day periods for 
the first and subsequent months, respec- 
tively, and contended that, in view of the 
competition between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, it is unreasonable to continue 
to maintain flour storage charges at Bal- 
timore on a monthly basis. 

The Commission, upon all the facts of 
record, finds that the proposed increased 
charges are justified. An order will be 
entered vacating the orders of suspension. 


REPARATION DENIED KANSANS 
In July and August, 1915, the South- 
western Millers’ League, on behalf of 
certain of its members engaged in milling 
grain at ? in Kansas, filed complaint 
against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., et al., alleging that the rates 
charged by the defendants for the trans- 
mission of certain carloads of flour from 
points in Kansas to points in Arizona in- 
termediate to the California terminals 
were unreasonable and unlawful, and 
aration was asked. The Commission 
has decided that reparation should be de- 
nied, and an order will be entered dismis- 
sing the complaint. 
MILLING COMPANY WINS 


In the case of the Blodgett Milling Co., 
of Janesville, Wis., vs. Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co., the Commission de- 
cided that the rate charged by defendant 
on six carloads of buckwheat flour from 
Janesville, .Wis., to Geneva, Ill, was un- 
reasonable, and awarded reparation. 

By the complaint, filed in October, 1915, 
it was all that the rate of 11.5¢ per 
100 Ibs charged by defendant on six car- 
loads of buckwheat flour shipped from 
Janesville to Geneva during 1914 was un- 
reasonable. 

Janesville is 91 miles from Chicago via 
the North Western direct line through 
Harvard, Ill., 117.5 miles over the same 
road through Sycamore, Ill, and Geneva, 
and 99 miles by way of the Milwaukee 
road. Geneva is a local station on de- 
fendant’s line, 35.5 miles west of Chica, 
and 82 miles south of Janesville. Buck- 
wheat is not grown in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Janesville, but is drawn into that 
point dy rail in carloads. The bulk of 
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complainant’s business is transacted on 

g-in-transit rates, but some of its 
ery products move from Janesville on 
local rates. 

The shipments moved over defendant’s 
line by way of Sycamore. Charges were 
collected upon an aggregate weight of 
230,799 lbs at defendant’s local interstate 
distance rate of 11.5c legally applicable. 
This rate yielded earnings of 2.8c per ton 
mile, and 56.le per car mile, based on a 
carload weight of 40,000 lbs. Effective 
Jan. 22, 1916, defendant established a 
commodity rate of 8c on buckwheat flour 
from Janesville to Geneva, and this rate 
is still in effect. 

The Commission finds that the rate as- 
sailed was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 8c per 100 lbs; that complain- 
ant made the shisthente as described, and 
paid and bore charges thereon at the rate 
found unreasonable. Reparation is or- 
dered, amount to be determined at a later 
date. 

WINS UNION PACIFIC CASE 

In the case of the Western Star Mill 
Co. vs. Union Pacific Railroad Co., the 
Commission decides: “Combination rates 
applied on shipments of wheat from Be- 
loit, Asherville, and Simpson, Kansas, to 
Kansas City, Mo., for beyond, milled at 
Salina, Kansas, found unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded the through rates 
contemporaneously in effect from said 
points of origin to Kansas City, plus Ic 
per 100 lbs for out-of-line haul. Defend- 
ant authorized to waive collection of un- 
dercharges.” 

This complaint was filed April 3, 1916, 
and alleged that the rates charged by the 
defendant for transportation to Kansas 
City of numerous carloads of wheat 
shipped between Nov. 5, 1913, and 
May 20, 1914, inclusive, from Beloit, Ash- 
erville, and Simpson, Kansas, to Salina, 
milled, and the products reshipped through 
Kansas City to various eastern destina- 
tions between May, 1914, and June, 1914, 
inclusive, were unreasonable and illegal to 
the extent that they exceeded 13%c per 
100 Ibs. The claim was presented to the 
Commission, informally, July 15, 1915. 

A branch line of defendant extends 
northwest from Solomon, Kansas, through 
Asherville and Simpson, to Beloit, a dis- 
tance of 57 miles. Salina is 14 miles 
directly west of Solomon, on defendant’s 
Denver-Kansas City line, and Solomon is 
172 miles west of Kansas City. The ship- 
ments moved over defendant’s line from 
Beloit, Asherville, and Simpson to Salina, 
through Solomon. The products, flour 
and bran, moved from Salina through 
Solomon to Kansas City, destined to 
points beyond. The movement from Solo- 
mon to Salina and return involved an out- 
of-line haul of 28 miles. 

The rate on wheat, in carloads, from the 
originating points to Salina was and is 7c, 
and from the same points and Salina to 
Kansas City, 1214c on wheat and flour and 
llc on bran. At the time the wheat moved, 
except one carload that moved from 
Simpson on May 20, 1914, there was no 
tariff provision under which wheat shipped 
from these points to Kansas City could be 
milled in transit at Salina, except upon 
the basis of the combination of local rates 
to and from Salina. 

Charges were collected at the rate of 
13%c. The combination rates in effect on 
wheat into Salina and flour out were 191,,c, 
and on wheat into the milling point and 
bran out, 18c. Defendant has presented 
supplemental freight bills which are un- 
paid, representing the difference between 
the amounts paid and those which would 
have accrued at the combination rates. 

The complainant insisted that if wheat 
was on hand at Salina at the time de- 
fendant’s tariff was amended, it was en- 
titled to the milling-in-transit service 
thereon, and that the rates legally applic- 
able were 1214c from points of origin to 
Kansas City, plus le for the out-of-line 
haul. The Commission finds for the com- 
plainant. 

Ricwarp B. Warnovs. 





Women in English Mills 


Women are now employed in English 
flour mills as follows: on beaters (eek. 
cleaning by machine), scraping (sack- 
cleaning by hand), turning sacks, repair- 
ing sacks (power sewing machines), 
printing bags, checking, packing bran and 
offal, scaling (weighing), trucking (light- 
er trucks used), stitching and tying up, 
sweeping up, working hoists, ing de- 
livery to railway trucks, lorries and 


. 


barges, brushing and cleaning machinery 
belts, lubricating machinery, es 
and cleaning floors, taking samples from 
machines, attending (in silo department) 
automatic dey or ‘screening machines 
and travelling bands, assisting enginemen. 
Further particulars are given in pam- 
phlet No. 15 issued by the Home ice 
and Board of Trade, London, and in a 
copy of Milling, London, of July 28, 1917. 





War Meeting For Business Men 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 25.—The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has called a special “War Conven- 
tion” of business men to be held at At- 
lantic City, Sept. 17-21, the usual annual 
meeting being held in January or Febru- 
ary in Washington. Concerning the meet- 
ing, R. Goodwin Rhett, of Charleston, S. 
C., says: “The nation’s business today is 
war, and every business man, firm, and 
corporation must now subordinate indi- 
vidual interests to the common cause. This 
they are ready to do. All that is needed is 
direction as to what to do. The result of 
this meeting, which has been called by our 
executive committee, will show business 
the way and inform the public as well.” 

The principal topic of discussion will be 
the duties that business owes the govern- 
ment in war. The strongest possible em- 
phasis will be laid upon this. There will 
come the questions of how business of the 
country may render even greater service 
than winning the war. This will include 
what may be ‘done to control prices, how 
priority may be most quickly and effec- 
tively established, how greater facilities 
in land and water transportation shall be 
developed, how best to provide for and 
protect forces on land and sea, and those 
dependent upon them at home, and what 
steps may be taken for better education 
of the nation on the issues at stake in the 
war. 

Ways and means by which business may 
readily adjust itself to the conditions pro- 
duced by the war will be considered, and 
the questions of how to provide for busi- 
ness enterprises not essential to the nation 
in war times; food conservation, as of spe- 
cial importance to business men; indus- 
trial relations and employment problems, 
foreign trade, and banking and credit in 
war-time. It is expected that the Atlantic 
City convention will be one of the largest 
meetings of business men ever held in this 


country. 
Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





There is an annual field waste of grain, 
says a farmer of North Dakota, which 
amounts to 26,000,000 bus in this country 
and 5,000,000 bus in Canada. The loss 
occurs on the farms when grain is carried 
on wagons which do not have tight racks. 
The choicest grain shells most easily and 
is lost by jarring. 
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The 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. ‘ 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 ‘cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 


Notice classification will be accepted for’ 


publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not sarily v d for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A GOOD SECOND MILLER 
and a flour packer. For particulars ad- 
dress 839, caré Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. : 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER, TWO 
sweepers and oilers, and grain buyer; fair 
wages, steady employment. Address 828, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CORN MILL- 
er for 2,800-bu corn plant; state experi- 
ence fully and salary expected. Address 
National Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 








August 29, 1917 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN For’ 
rolled oats mill; give full particulars re. 
garding experience and wages expected, 
Address 832, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis. : 


300-BBL NORTH DAKOTA MILL NEEDs 
the services of a competent stenographer 
and bookkeeper; steady position; gooq 
town. Address 838, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman for South Dakota and south- 
ern Minnesota; must have personal ac- 
quaintance with trade; will pay good 
salary to right man. Address 791, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ELEVATOR MANAGER—MUST BE AN 
experfénced grain buyer and flour and feeq 
salesman, competent to handle a few men; 
location in city of 30,000; state age, salary 
expected and references. Address Baldwin 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—MAN WHO IS NOT LIABLE 
for draft for position of assistant che): ist 
in flour mill laboratory; college graduate 
preferred, but will be glad to consider any 
one else; please state qualifications anq 
salary expected. Address 818, care North. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

















THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG 
man to assist executives in large, success- 
ful southwestern mill, as assistant sales- 
manager; must be qualified for executive 
position—have general knowledge of mil!- 
ing, flour merchandising, jobbing and re- 
tail trade in principal markets—capable of 
directing salesmen and handling sales cor- 
respondence; must be of good character 
and habits, aggressive in carrying things 
to a conclusion and have capacity to take 
on bigger things; the right salary and 
right opportunity offered to the right man; 
give full experience, references and quali- 
fications. Address 401, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY ENGINEER WITH 22 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence; has his own tools. Address 842, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS MILL CHEMIST; HAVE HAD CONSID- 
erable experience; can come at any time, 
Address 822, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


TRAVELLING FLOUR SALESMAN COUR- 
teously solicits inquiries for like position 
from other mills. Address 807, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER WITH SOME GOOD MILLING 
company by young man, 38 years old; wide 
experience in up-to-date milling. Address 
841, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER AND MANAGER IN MILL OF 
150 to 300 bbls capacity by experienced 
man; have good trade connections and ref- 
erences. Address ‘“‘Experienced,’’ 840, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER WHO HAS HAD CHARGE 
of mills up to 2,500 bbis will consider 
making change; have charge of 1,000-bbi 
hard and soft wheat mill at present. Ad- 
dress 823, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS FOREMAN PACKER AND WARE- 
houseman in flour mill; have 15 years’ ex- 
perience; can furnish best of references as 
to ability. Address Lock Box 554, Morris- 
town, Minn. 




















AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 600 
bbls; married, age 35; wide experience 
wheat and systems; can produce results; 
handy with tools; first-class references. 
Address 804, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN OVER 100-BBL 
mill; wide experience wheats and systems; 
married and absolutely dependable; can 
get results; employer’s interest is my in- 
terest; want trial. Address 844, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL REC- 
ord operating flour mills, buying and sell- 
ing product, is open for position as man- 
ager with some good mill; no objection to 
financial interest after thorough trial. Ad- 
dress 836, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


MILL. OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. infor- 
mation and “assistance toward piccing 
employers in touch, with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 


— 


SALES-MANAGER, AGE 42, NOW EM- 
ployed, desires position as manager, °«!¢8- 
manager, or branch office manager where 
opportunity is offered for further advance- 
ment; 15 years’ experience in United States 
and Canada in office and road selling: et 
eral years local mill manager for one ° 
largest milling concerns; ample references 
from present and past employers °5 My 
ability, character and habits. Address 833, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE ©EXx- 
perience wants position in good town, 
Minnesota or Nebraska; three years in 
present place; experienced in mills 100 to 
500 bbls; various systems and wheat; good 
recommendations; must have two to“three 
weeks" notice. Address 801, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


sUCCESSFUL TRAFFIC MAN, BEXPERI- 
enced in handling milling-in-transit and 
exporting flour; married; references, pres- 
ent employers; have been with them over 
four years and have reached limit salary 
for position in this 2,000-bbl mill; do not 
like idea advertising but have no time to 
locate other opening; if you have $1,800 
position where successful results will be 
rewarded by advancement, then feel con- 
fident that engaging my services will prove 
to be dividend-paying investment. Ad- 
dress 827, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER, MID- 
die-aged single man, strong, healthy, 
strictly temperate; thoroughly experienced 
in grinding hard and soft wheat, both sep- 
arately and blended; would accept position 
as grinder or bolter in 1,000-bbl mill or 
larger if eight-hour shift; 12-hour shift in 
smaller mill if salary is right; don’t want 
all night run in mill of 500 bbis or larger; 
mill must be modern and in first-class run- 
ning order; out of one choke into six don’t 
go here; please state kind and capacity of 
mill, salary paid and give full particulars 
by letter; all letters answered. B. 
Moon, 62-54 Hast Hennepin Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 

















MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—5-FT HARTFORD EXHAUST 
fan with piping and separator head; prac- 
tically new, cheap for cash. Address 790, 
care Northwestern ‘Miller, Minneapolis. 


HAVE SEVEN ALLIS-CHALMERS 26-IN x 
10-ft round reels for sale, immediate deliv- 
ery, $80 each, without cloth. The Albert 
Dickinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 








FOR SALE 


$500. Wolf Experi- 
mental Mill; used but 
little and good as 
new; a bargain. Write 
Igleheart Brothers, 
Evansville, Ind. 
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Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
HARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

The Flour Mill and Grain Auditors, Sys- 

8, Ete. We specialize in these lines 

and have a separate department in our bus- 

iness handling same exclusively. Correspon- 


dence invited. 4 TNNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Registered in United 


Tradem States and Foreign 


wera, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
TradeMarkExperts Complete files Regis 
Established Over tered Flour eee 
Half Century —Booklet 

600 F St. NN. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. . Three-color 

Plates a specialty. One of the 
largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 








PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 


Tests of the New Wheats 


Successful Mills 
Require the 
Howard 

Tests 


The value of the Howard Comparative 
Baking Reports appeals to them. They 
should be YOUR guide this year by all 
means with so many problems to be 
solved. 


Inexpensive and money-saving: Practi- 
cal, yet of scientific accuracy. 





‘If the HOWARD REPORTS 
say so, that makes it so.’’ 


Write for Price List of Tests containing 
many suggestions regarding tests of 
Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour 
Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








FOR SALE 


New 50-bbl. American Midget Mar- 
vel mill—10,000 bus wheat storage; 
three pair high roller feed mill, 
six-ton scale, cleaning and temper- 
ing system equal to any large mill; 
built last fall, started Jan. 1; cost 
$18,000, would cost $22,000 today; 
splendid territory, western Dakota; 
$6,000. cash needed to’ handle, bal- 
ance terms, A ready-made suc- 
cess at a bargain. Commence op- 
erations the day you take posses- 
sion. Address 831, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


No.1 ROPE PAPER: BAGS 


parcz AKRON @cS 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 





THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Co. 








Flood Light Projectors 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS xy oe 
Syracuse, N. Y.,-U. 8. A. 











MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 


We need about twenty-five t mill- 
wrights immediately to work in the 3,000-bbl 
flour mill of the Quaker Oats Co., at Cedar 
R: ipids, Iowa, and afterwards in the 2,000- 
bb! mill at Peterboro, Ont. a8 ate good 
spouters. Strong- Seott Mfg. , Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 











FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower ~~. 60 in; yt Howe plat- 
ne rm seale wi: _ wv Rag hopper, double 

am; one + gaso. e, 
Shp. O.8. Christensen Go. Madolis’ 
Minnesota, 





Twinc RS 

ITy | 

Enc poked 
O. 


“ ny > 








ACID PHOSPHATE for 


Self-Rising Flour 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Largest Manufacturers OHICAGO, ILL. 











E.S. Halsted & Co. 
All Kinds B AG S All Kinds 


Prompt Service 


64 Pearl Street NEW YORK 








Unhappy is the head 
which wears acrown. 


Happy is the head which 
knows every day the 
wheat received, the 
wheat ground. 


The road to happiness, 
Richardson Auto- 
matic Scales. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





A. HUHN, President ALEX. G, HUHN, Secretary 


A.HUHN ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICES, 404-406-408 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING WHEAT ENABLES US 
TO SUPPLY THE MILLING TRADE WITH THE PARTICULAR GRADES 

OF WHEAT WANTED AND CUSTOMERS ORDERING A SPECIAL MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
QUALITY CAN DEPEND UPON GETTING THAT AND NO OTHER : 








SATISFACTION  srapssc'sat ts "st 9€ | | THEMcCAULL-DINSMORECO. 


uniform grades shipped by us, is a source of great sat- 
CHAMBER COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS 


isfaction to our customers. 
> 4 THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. > 4 ets 
MINNEAPOLIS Business Founded 1852 DULUTH - Sot micas Millin g Wh eat Hard | and Soft 
Write or wire for sample’ ern White and Spring Vekan 


Choice Milling and Distilling and quotations 








Cargill Commission Co. 
Handlers and Shippers of all Kinds of RY E Our Specialty 


GRAIN 
1104 First National-Soo Line Building G. E. GEE GRAIN CO. s ‘ SAO Tee ELEVATORS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS Duin Cihy Tiadiings Company) LOCATED 
Q ~~ — Te > / Minnesota 


Ry. 
Warehousemen—Grain and Merchandise Transferring— C.St.P.M.&0.Ry. 
Storage and Forwarding Negthera Pacific 


Marfield Grain C om pany 107 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Can furnish country mills with the qualities of spring 
wheat they desire. 


Correspondence solicited. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS Armour GRAIN Co Neoua ELEvaTor Co 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE HARRINGTON CO. Milling Wheat a Specialty 


Cable Address: ‘“VincENT”’ MINNEAPOLIS 
Pacific Coast Grain, Oriental Linseed and Grass Seeds 


Boer - aw yj = l ur Gould Grain 


Barley Yip 
Oats assimilates with white flour and works up into a fine mixture. 

Corn Bakers tell us it imparts a particularly pleasant flavor to the Company 
Screenings bread as well as putting a crisp brown crust on the loaf. inneapolis 
Mill Feeds Send today—lead your competitors. Samples free. Minn. 


. 




















Gee Northern 
it 
Ry. 
































E. 8. WoopworTH Cuas. A. EATON 
President Manager 


CONCRETE 
ELEVATOR CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Spring Wheat 
for Millers 


We can offer you one or a hundred cars. 
Send for samples and prices. Write, 
wire or phone. 














